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Ready Roofing 


“Made of real Trinidad Lake ssphalt 
made by Nature. It has resist- 
ed storms for hundreds of years. . Oughtn't 
that to be good for roofs? 
_. It makes Genasco last longer than any 
roofing of any other substance. 


Write for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. 
and smooth surface. Insist on Genasco—the roofing with a thirty-_ 
two-million-dollar guarantee. Look for the 


_THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers: of ready roofing in the 
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a ee The year following a Presi- 
THE ELEcTIons (ential election is often 

called an “off year” in 
politics because a new Congress is not 
chosen and few States elect Governors. 
But the elections of last week decided 
several issues which were of importance, 
not only to the cities and States immedi- 
ately involved, but to the Nation. Thus, 
the anti-Tammany fight in New York was 
watched the country over for the indica- 
tions it would give of the strength of the 
anti-graft spirit. In another place in this 
number of The Outlook we speak edito- 
rially of the lessons which the New York 
City election suggests. Mr. Gaynor’s 
plurality was about 73,000, and his total 
vote of 250,000 is the smallest vote ever 
given to a Democratic candidate for 
Mayor of New York as it is now consti 
tuted. Mr. Bannard ran nearly 24,000 
votes ahead of Mr. Hearst; his total vote 
was a little over 177,000. Mr. Hearst's 
vote is said by some good judges to have 
drawn away as many from the Repub- 
lican as from the Democratic ranks. In 
the election of Presidents of Boroughs and 
the City Comptroller the Fusion victory 
was complete and sweeping. When the 
new Mayor presides over the new Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment he will not 
see a single Tammany representative 
before him. Particularly gratifying was 
the election as President of the Borough 
of Manhattan of Mr. George McAneny; 
no more admirable candidate could have 
been found for the place, and the fact 
that his powers of appointment are of 
serious importance emphasizes the blow 
to Tammany. Altogether the result fully 
justifies the wisdom of the Committee of 
One Hundred in bringing about the 
fusion on all candidates but those for 
Mayor. In Philadelphia the anti-graft 
fight centered around the election of a 
new District Attorney, and although the 
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Fusion candidate, Mr. Gibboney, made 
a splendid contest, the reform movement 
for the time being was defeated by about 
43,000 votes, while the State Republican 
Officials (there was no election for Gov- 
ernor) gained a majority of about 150,000. 
The narrow margin by which Governor 
Draper, of Massachusetts, was re-elected 
—a plurality of about 8,000 votes in a 
total of about 370,000—was partly due to 
dissatisfaction among many Republicans 
with the recent National tariff legislation, 
partly to labor opposition because of his 
veto of an eight-hour bill, and partly to local 
party disputes. No Massachusetts Repub- 
lican was ever elected Governor by so 
small a plurality. In Boston the adoption 
of “ Plan No. 2” for charter revision by 
popular vote is hailed as almost a revo- 
lution against machine politics. We shall 
describe the new charter in detail in a 
later issue. The Outlook is particularly 
glad to record among the election results 
the defeat in Maryland of the suffrage 
amendment to the State Constitution. As 
we have already explained, this amendment 
differed from the amendments restrict- 
ing suffrage adopted in some Southern 
States, inasmuch as it made it impossible 
for negroes to qualify as electors except 
under property or education clauses, while 
white voters would not need to qualify 
under those clauses; there was no time 
limit to this discrimination, which was. 
therefore palpably unjust and unfair. 
Perhaps the most discouraging result to 
be chronicled was that in San Francisco; 
not only was Mr. Heney defeated in his 
candidacy for the District-Attorneyship, 
but the city elected as Mayor a man who 
is denounced even by many of those who 
have opposed Mr. Heney’s methods of 
fighting graft. Mayor McCarthy, the 
Labor candidate, owes his victory to the 
fact that those who opposed him clung to 


the strict old-party lines. The Argonaut, _ 
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which has bitterly opposed Mr. Heney 
and Mr. Spreckels, says of McCarthy 
that ‘“‘ he will be the Mayor of the mob,” 
and that ‘‘we shall have an open town, 
with all that the phrase implies , we shall 
have a town dominated by an arrogant 
and remorseless class interest in alliance 
with criminality.” In Cleveland Mayor 
Tom L. Johnson was defeated for re-elec- 
tion by the Republican candidate, Mr. 
Herman C. Baehr. Mr. Baehr’s plurality 
was a little less than 4,000 in a total vote 
of about 80,000. The interpretation to 
be placed on Mayor Johnson’s defeat is 
that Cleveland is wearied with the traction 
fight, believes that the arbitration under 
Judge Tayler will bring about a plan fair 
alike to taxpayers and public interests, 
and also believes that, although the settle- 
ment of traction matters is largely due to 
forces set in motion by Mayor Johnson, 
the general interests of the city will have 
more trustworthy and efficient develop- 
ment under other leadership. 

The Court of Appeals 
of the District of Co- 
lumbia has approved 
the jail sentences imposed by Justice 
Wright, of the Supreme Court of that 
District, on Samuel Gompers, John Mitch- 
ell, and Frank Morrison, of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, for contempt of 
court. The facts in this case, with the 
decision of Justice Wright, were fully 
stated in The Outlook of January 2, 
1909, and do not need to be restated 
here. ‘There were two questions at issue 
in these contempt proceedings. One was 
whether the defendants had violated the 
injunction issued prohibiting them from 
continuing the boycott against the business 
of the Bucks Stove and Range Company. 
On this question the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the District of Columbia 
is in these words: 

The acts of these defendants, taken asa 
whole, can produce in the mind of any rea- 
sonable person but one impression, a con- 
certed, well-planned effort to er courage the 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor and their friends to disregard and dis- 
obey the orders of the Court and to create 
among their followers and their sympathiz- 
ers a lack of respect for the authority and 
dignity of the Court. 


On this question of fact, the country gen- 
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erally will and should respect the decision 
of the Court as conclusive. The other 
question is whether the injunction was un- 
constitutional in that it violated the defend- 
ants’ right of free speech provided for in 
the article which prohibits Congress from 
making any law “‘ abridging the freedom 
of speech or of the press.”” On this ques- 
tion the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia was not agreed, the Chief Jus- 
tice holding “‘ that much of the injunction 
order was null and void because opposed 
to the constitutional provision concerning 
the freedom of speech and of the press.” 
There is still some question whether it is 
possible to carry this case by appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
We hope that it will be possible. It 
seems to us a-matter of the utmost im- 
portance that the country should get from 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
an authoritative and final decision upon 
the question what the term “ freedom of 
speech ” and “ freedom of the press,” as 
those terms are used in the Constitution, 
really mean ; in’other words, what limits, 
if any, may be put upon absolute freedom 
by law. That such freedom is not with- 
out limit The Outlook has often asserted, 
and here reasserts. 


The problem of deal- 
ing with the immense 
water powers which 
still remain undeveloped upon the public 
domain is practically a new one for the 
American people, but it is one of the 
most important which they have to solve. 
The action of the last Administration and 
of the present Administration in withdraw- 
ing from entry public lands on which 
water power sites are to be found was 
the first step in the movement to take care 
adequately of this great natural resource. 
Fortunately, the Nation already has before 
it an admirable and successful example of 
what the second step ought to be. The 
Government has already, within’ the 
borders of National forests, permitted the 
development and use of water powers 
by private interests, but with complete 
preservation of the rights and interests of 
the Nation, which owns them. Mr. Gif- 
ford Pinchot, the Government Forester, 
in a letter to Major Henry L. Higginson, 
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of Boston, which has just been made 
public, has described the methods which 
are employed by the Forest Service in 
accomplishing these desirable results. In 
his letter he said: ‘‘ I am very glad indeed 
to have your statement that ‘the United 
States should not part with this kind of 
property without fair leases.’ ‘That is 
precisely the position that the Forest 
Service has always taken,”’ and continued : 


I inclose a copy of the form of permit 
(called a special use agreement) now used 
by the Forest Service in granting all water 
power concessions in the National forests, 
and call your attention to the fact that this 
permit requires that construction be begun 
and completed within a reasonable time fixed 
in accordance with engineering conditions, 
in order to prevent the speculative holding 
of undeveloped sites; that a small annual 
mileage and acreage charge be paid during 
construction, for the same reason; that a 
reasonable annual charge in proportion to 
the electrical output, nominal in amount at 
the outset and gradually increasing by moder- 
ate increments in successive five-year peri- 
ods, be paid after operation. begins, with 
reasonable deductions on account of other 
than National forest land used by the plant 
or forming part of the watershed, and in 
order to encourage the building of storage 
reservoirs, on account of water storage Dy 
the permittee ; that timber cut or destroyed 
in construction be paid for at a reasonable 
stipulated price ; that the plant be operated 
continuously up to a reasonable stipulated 
fraction of its full capacity, in order to pre- 
vent artificial scarcity and the resulting high 
prices to consumers; that power be sold to 
the United States, when requested, at as low 
a price as to any other consumer for a like 
use ; that the permit shall not be transferred, 
since the transfer of Government contracts 
is expressly prohibited by statute (the power 
to issue a new permit to a successor of the 
permittee of course remains in the Govern- 
ment); that the permittee shall not enter 
into any combination or trust to restrict out- 
put or in restraint of trade, etc.; that the per- 
mittee must use reasonable precautions to 
protect the forest by fire fighting, etc.; that 
the permit shal] terminate at the end of 
fifty years, but may then be renewed on such 
conditions as the Government shall then fix, 
but that in fixing them neither the permit 
itself nor the franchises, stock, or bonds of 
the permittee shall be considered, but only 
the actual value at that time of physical 
works constructed under the permit—this in 
order that future generations may not be 
burdened to pay dividends on inflated secu- 
rities. 

These permits are issued under a specific 
statute enacted in 1901, which auther- 
ized the imposition of such conditions and 


restrictions. ‘The administration of this 
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Statute, so far as National forests are 
concerned, was transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by the Act of Febru- 
ary 1, 1905, but, as Mr. Pinchot writes, 
it still remains in the Interior Depart- 
ment, so far as unreserved public lands 
and National parks are concerned.” This 
is a view which, in so far as public lands 
outside of National forests are concerned, 
does not seem to be generally accepted. 
In fact, President Taft, in a recent ad- 
dress at Spokane, Washington, declared 
that the Secretary of the Interior did not 
have authority for dealing with this ques- 
tion. In closing his letter to Mr. Hig- 
ginson Mr. Pinchot says of the permits 
he has described, “‘ I hope you will agree 
with me that they are ‘ fair leases.’” We 
believe that from the point of view of 
the Nation they are fair leases. The fact 
that over one hundred permits have been 
issued for the use of water power in 
National forests seems to indicate that 
power producers, from their point of view, 
consider them fair leases. It only remains 
for a similar system of permits to be 
applied to water powers on the rest of the 
public domain, either under the present 
law, if it can be done, or by new legisla- 
tion. 

After the sweets 
comes the cheese. 
Eight months ago 
the Sugar Trust was convicted of having 
defrauded the Government in the pay- 
ment of duti¢s on importations of sugar 
and compelled to pay a fine of $134,000 
and to return over $2,000,000 of duties 
fraudulently withheld. Last week Philip 
Musica, a member of a cheese-importing 
firm, was sentenced to a year in prison 
and to pay a fine of $5,000 for a some- 
what similar fraud. In the sugar case 
(described in The Outlook of May 1, 
under the title “‘ The Case of the Seven- 
teen Holes ”’) the fraud was carried on 
by means of an ingenious device ap- 
plied secretly to the scales for weighing 
the sugar, and operated by employees 
of the company. That Government 
weighers were implicated in the sugar 
frauds has not been definitely proved ; 
but their complicity was not essential to 
the success of the method there used. 
In the cheese case, however, their assist- 
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ance was necessary, and the plan employed 
was more complicated. It consisted in 
having the exporter in Europe make out 
false invoices, giving the weight of the 
cheese in a given shipment as from thirty 
to forty-five per cent less than it really was. 
The Government weigher on the dock 
where the cheese was landed from the 
steamer in turn falsified his report of the 
weights of the shipment to fit the figures 
of the invoice, which he had ascertained 
from the importer. ‘Thus the importer 
had to pay duties on very much less than 
the real amount of cheese which he re- 
ceived. ‘The money thus stolen -from 
the Government was divided equally 
between the defrauding dealer and the 
dishonest weigher. ‘The conviction of 
Musica was secured on two lines of 
evidence. Four Government weighers 
turned State’s evidence, and told fully and 
freely how the frauds had been carried 
out. But their testimony alone was not 
sufficient, for the uncorroborated evidence 
of an accomplice is not held by the law to 
be adequate ground foraconviction. So 
the shipments of cheese which had been 
made two and three years ago were traced, 
by the records of the trucking companies, 


-to the retail stores where they were de- 


livered from the dock, for only a small 
portion of the cheese went to the Musica 
store before it was delivered to customers. 
From the books and records of the pur- 
chasers (and from the very bills of the 
accused importers themselves) it was then 
ascertained what weight of cheese had 
been billed to them by the Musica firm at 
a given time. Those weights, in every 
case which could be traced, were nearly 
twice as great as the weights of the same 
shipments recorded in the Government 
books, on which the duties had been cal- 
culated. This evidence, gathered after 
the most painstaking search, effectively 
corroborated the confession of the four 
weighers, and was sufficient to make such 
a strong case against the accused that at 
the end he pleaded guilty. His father, 
Antonio Musica, was on trial with him, 


' but Judge Holt, of the United States 


District Court where the trial was held, 
directed the jury to return a verdict 
of not guilty in his case, although there 
was considerable evidence that he had 
been as cognizant of the frauds as his 
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son. The stolen duties on the shipments 
which were actually in question at the trial 
amounted to only about $2,000, but it 
was estimated by the prosecution that the 
Government had lost in eighteen months 
on the importations by the Musica firm 
over $12,000. This was, of course, a 
mere bagatelle compared with the steal- 
ings of the Sugar Company, which often 
made as much as this on a single cargo. 
But in method the fraud was more dan- _ 
gerous to the public morals, for it neces- 
sarily involved the criminal complicity of 
Governmentemployees and the debauch- 
ment of the public service. On the wit- 
ness-stand Musi«a testified that the frauds 
had been suggested to him by Govern- 
ment weighers, \and practically forced 
upon him by their action in making it 
difficult for him Ad get his goods promptly 
through the Custom-House unless he 
paid regular tribute. He intimated, and 
it has come to be the common belief, that 
his experience was only a single example 
of a widespread condition of rottenness 
in the Customs service. 


A much-discussed fea- 
ture of the Musica case 
was the criticism ex- 
pressed by Judge Holt of one of the meth- 
ods adopted by the Government officials 
in its preparation. In order to secure 
the vitally essential evidence of the impli- 
cated weighers the Government attorneys 
and the Custom-House officials not only 
offered them immunity from prosecution, 
but agreed to retain them in the Customs 
service. In dismissing the case against 
the elder Musica, Judge Holt said of this 
proceeding: ‘‘ It is necessary sometimes 
to secure the testimony of accomplices, 
and to do this it is necessary to promise 
them immunity, but I have never heard 
of a case in which such men were prom- 
ised also retention in the service of the 
Government which they admitted they 
had de:rauded. This Court desires to 


THE QUESTION OF 
IMMUNITY 


‘ express the most emphatic disapproba- 


tion of such acourse. It is not only a 
discredit to the Government, but an in- 
justice to honest men in the service to 
compel them to act in the company of 
men who have proved themselves un- 
worthy, dishonest, and unfit to be trusted.” 
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Two days later the Judge, in passing sen- 
tence on the convicted man, somewhat 
modified his criticism, and said: “]1 am 
glad to take advantage of this occasion to 
say that in my opinion the gentlemen who 
are now charged with the administration 
of the Customs service are making an 
earnest and vigorous effort, and have 
been, to stamp out this. corruption in the 
service and to bring to justice the men 
who have been violating the law. . ~~: I 
do not desire that from that criticism which 
I feel it my duty to make any inference 
should be drawn that I fail to appreciate 
the sincere and resolute efforts which are 
now being made, in my opinion, by the 
gentlemen now in charge of the Customs 
service in New York City to put a stop 
to a condition of things for which their 
predecessors, and not themselves, are re- 
sponsible.”’ 

Doubtless the idea of 
retaining self-confessed 
rascals in office to work 
alongside honest men would seem as repug- 
nant to many as it does to Judge Holt, but 
the action of the Government officials ought 
not to be judged without complete knowl 
edge. A year ago two Government weigh- 
ers were tried in Brooklyn on a charge 
similar to that in the present case. ‘The 
conditions were almost identical and the 
documentary evidence was of the strongest. 
The cheese which it was charged had been 
underweighed for the payment of duties 
was still in the Government warehouses, 
and upon reweighal by two Government 
officials was found to weigh ten thousand 
pounds more than was recorded in the 
books of the accused men. In spite of 
the strength of the Government’s case 
on the documentary side, the men were 
acquitted, almost undoubtedly from the 
lack of what might be called human evi- 
dence. If the Musica case was to be 
prosecuted successfully, it was absolutely 
essential that this kind of evidence— 
State’s evidence or the confession of an 
accomplice—should be secured. Those 
in charge of the prosecution found that 
such evidence could not be obtained ex- 
cept on the terms to which Judge Holt ob- 
jects—not only the promise of immunity 
to the witnesses, but an agreement that 
they should not lose their livelihood as a 
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result of their testimony. The _alterna- 

tives before the Government wefe not-of* 
convicting the cheese importers’ by ’¥his' 
method or by some other, but of convict+' 
ing them by this method or being unable to’ 
convict them at all. And upon the choice 

of the alternative depended far more than 

the outcome of this single case. It was 

believed that the Government was being 

widely defrauded and that corruption in 

the Customs service was systematic and far- 

reaching. The Government was confronted 

by a seemingly impregnable _ barrier. 

The rascals hung together and stood fast 

in the belief that the Government was 

unable to reach them. The best docu- 

mentary evidence was of no avail without 

corroboration. It was imperative that a 

break be made in the ranks of the wrong- 
doers if the system was to be overthrown. 

The experience of the previous case and 
the results of long-continued investiga- 

tion convinced the prosecutors that the 

only course which would prove effectual 

was that which was adopted—keeping the 

informers in the Government employ in 

addition to granting them immunity from 

prosecution. Two other points should 

be made clear. It is understood that 

it is the intention of the Custom-House 

officials to give the men in question other 

and less responsible positions than those 

which they formerly occupied. It is also 

not the policy of the Government, as has 

been widely intimated, to make use of this 

method of securing evidence generally and 

to grant immunity to every Government 

employee found guilty of wrongdoing. 

Five Government weighers are now under 

indictment, and the indictments are to be 

energetically pushed. ‘There is one other 

consideration which ought not to be over- 

looked. A man who has been guilty of 

wrongdoing, like every other man, must 

either work or starve. These men, if 

they are not to be sent to prison—a sug- 

gestion, of course, entirely incompatible 

with the generally approved theory of 

State’s evidence—must work in the com- 

pany of honest men somewhere. 


8 
If any one doubts that 
corruption in politics is 
tolerated at a terrible cost, 
let him read the installment of Judge 
Lindsey’s narrative in Everybody’s Maga- 
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_ dren as juvenile disorderly persons sub- 


zine for November. All over the country 
Judge Lindsey is known as the * Children’s 
Judge”’ in Denver, Colorado. He pre- 
sides over the Juvenile Court of that city. 
It would seem that a man in his position 
would be far removed from the turmoil of 
party politics; but, as a matter of fact, 
he is in the midst of it. Indeed, it was 
because he started out in his public career 
to rescue the government of the city of 
Denver from the grasp of greedy and 
conscienceless men that he found himself 
finally an arbiter of children’s destinies. 
He had seen how the gambler and the 
grafter exercised power in the organiza- 
tion of both parties. In time he was 
made Judge of the County Court. His 
refusal to make appointments by favorit- 
ism alienated his political supporters, and 
he made up his mind that he had no future 
on the Bench. One day as he sat listen- 
ing to cases a boy was brought in on the 
charge of larceny. Judge Lindsey decided 
that he could do nothing with that boy 
but sentence him to the Reform School. 
The terror and despair of the boy’s 
mother, however, led Judge Lindsey to 
suspend sentence, and, in company with 
an officer, he went to the boy’s home. 
He found that the boy had been picking 
up coal from the railway tracks in order 
to keep the house warm. As a conse- 
quence of this investigation, he put the 
boy on probation, and began to think out 
a plan for the decent treatment of delin- 
quent children. A few days afterwards 
he had some boys before him on a bur- 
glarycharge. It turned out that the boys 
had mischievously stolen some pigeons 
from a man whom they believed to have 
stolen pigeons from them and whom they 
wished to plague. Judge Lindsey pro- 
tested against bringing children on crim- 
inal charges to be degraded by a prison 
experience. ‘ Well, Judge,’’ the clerk of 
the court replied, “we sometimes get 
short on our fee accounts, and it helps to 
increase fees in this office to bring the 
kids here.’”? Judge Lindsey continued his 
investigations. He found boys in the 
jails shut up with hardened criminals and 
started on the road to criminal careers. 
The sights he had witnessed in the jails 
hauated him. He began to agitate for a 
remedy. He found at last in the statutes 
a section which enabled him to treat chil- 
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ject to discipline as truants. - He construed 
it as applicable to all children. Thereupon 
he encountered the opposition of the 
dive-keepers. The opposition of the dive- 
keepers meant the opposition of the men 
who sold ice to the saloons. Of course 
all this involved the opposition of ma- 
chine politicians. Judge Lindsey’s protest 
to the District Attorney, to the Chief 
of Police, and to the Police Board was 
unavailing. Finally he decided on an 
investigation. With the aid of a friendly 
reporter he got the matter into the public 
press. Then he invited the Governor, 
the Mayor, and a number of prominent 
citizens, including fifteen ministers, to a 
hearing in his chambers. When the day 
came, however, he found he was balked 
in getting the juvenile witnesses he 
wanted. So he called to his aid a boy 
known as “ the worst kid intown.” The 
Judge asked him to bring to the chambers 
by two o’clock every boy he could get 
that had been in jail, and when the time 
came “‘ Mickey ” appeared at the head of 
a troop of twenty youngsters. ‘The stories 
that these boys told could not all appear 
in reputable newspapers. The effect of 
this testimony was such that by the end 
of the week the Juvenile Court bills which 
had been held up in the Legislature were 
passed. Under the pressure of public 
indignation Judge Lindsey and his co- 
adjutors secured also public playgrounds 
and public baths. ‘The greatest achieve- 
ment, however, of Judge Lindsey’s career 
is the creation of the Juvenile Court and 
the establishment of the principles upon 
which it is conducted. ‘This story ex- 
plains why a juvenile court judge in Den- 
ver, Colorado, has aroused the enmity of 
powerful interests. Americans are apt 
to be callous to practices involving ex- 
travagance and waste; but we cannot 
imagine any decent, humane American 
remaining indifferent to the evil of politi- 
cal corruption when it is so clearly shown 
to thrive upon the ruin of boys and girls. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE Week before last, in 
ABOUT the annual football 
game between Har- 

vard and the United States Military Acad- 
emy, at West Point, Cadet Bryne, the 
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acting captain of the West Point team, 
was fatally injured, was carried off the 
field, and died in the hospital a few hours 
after the accident. Not many days before, 
a midshipman on the team of the Naval 
Academy, in Annapolis, broke a bone. of 
the spinal column and is still lying at the 
point of death, or, if he recovers, is 
doomed to be a helpless cripple for life. 
Several other deaths and a long list of 
painful casualties resulting from football 
this autumn merely add to a great body 
of evidence already on record that the 
modified Rugby game, as played in the 
schools and colleges of this country, is an 
extra-hazardous sport. What shall be 
done about it? ‘Two methods may be 
pursued: It may be prohibited by law, 
as prize-fighting is prohibited, and it may 
be forbidden by school and college authori- 
ties, as it has been forbidden at Columbia 
University, in the city of New York; or 
those in control of interscholastic and 
intercollegiate football may so modify 
the rules and methods of play as to elimi- 
nate from the sport its extra-hazardous 
character. It seems to us that the second 
method is the one first to be attempted. 
Football is undeniably a game of remark- 
able popularity both among players and 
among spectators. It undeniably pos- 
sesses the great merit, entirely apart from 
its qualities as a pastime, of developing 
in a high degree the physique, the quick- 
ness of mind, and the moral stamina of 
the players. Opponents of football should 
remember that there is physical hazard 
connected with all sports ; skating, swim- 
ming, riding, motoring, flying-machines, 
baseball, and even golf have their danger- 
ous aspects. Supporters of football should 
remember that it is not the hazardous na- 
ture of the game as at present played that 
the public objects to, but its extra-hazard- 
ous nature. Not many years ago almost 
every intercollegiate game was marked by 
some display of personal brutality. ‘This 
has now been practically done away with 
by new rules and regulations. In the 


same way rules and regulations must be 
found, such as, for example, the total 
elimination of the mass plays that were 
responsible for the death of the West 
Point cadet and the crippling of the An- 
napolis midshipman, which will remove 
If this 


the extra hazard from the game. 


cannot be done, school and college authori- 
ties will be entirely justified in abolishing 
football as a branch of undergraduate 
athletics. 

The National Geographic 
Society, after careful in- 
| quiry, has accepted Com- 
mander Peary’s assertion that he reached 
the North Pole.. Its Board of Managers 
has voted to present a gold medal to Mr. 
Peary, and another to Captain Bartlett, 
who navigated the Roosevelt to the far 
North, and, in command of the last sup- 
porting party, himself reached a latitude of 
87° 40’. Commander Peary, at the re- 
quest of the Society, laid before a Com- 
mittee of its membership his original 
journal and records of observations, with 
all his instruments and apparatus and cer- 
tain of the most important of the scientific 
results of his expedition. ‘The Committee 
was composed of Mr. Henry Gannett, Chief 
Geographer of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey; Admiral Colby H. Chester, 
former Director of the Naval Observatory ; 
and Mr. O. H. Tittman, Superintendent of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. In addi- 
tion to submitting all his data, Commander 
Peary went before the Committee to clear 
up anything on which the notes might be 
at all obscure. ‘The Committee was unani- 
mously of the belief, after examining all 
the material, that Commander Peary 
reached the North Pole on April 6, 1909. 
It further reported that “ the organization, 
planning, and management of the expedi- 
tion, its complete success, and the scien- 
tific results reflect the greatest credit on the 
ability ” of Commander Peary, and entitle 
him to the highest honors in the gift of 
the Geographic Society. In considering 
the explorer’s data the Committee found 
that his instruments might perhaps have 
varied in the determination of the position 
of a point by a distance of something less 
than a mile. But Mr. Peary was careful 
to make observations at several points 
about the probable position of the Pole, 
so that if he did not stand precisely at the 
Pole itself he undoubtedly circled about 
it and thu$.located it to all intents and pur- 
poses. The action of the National Geo 
graphic Society—a scientific body of the 
highest standing—confirms Commander 
Peary’s claim to have done what the whole 
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world believed he had done—reached the 
North Pole. ‘The question remains, Was 
he the first man to reach it? Probably if 
that question were to be determined at 
the present moment by popular vote, 
based on information and belief, the an- 
swer would be, Yes. But it ought to be 
determined by the verdict of a scientific 
body. ‘The Geographic Society mana- 
gers further resolved that a committee of 
experts be appointed to decide upon in- 
vestigation ‘‘ the question whether or not 
any one reached the North Pole prior to 
1909.” Meanwhile Dr. Cook is reported 
to be busily preparing his data for submis- 
sion to the authorities of the University of 
Copenhagen. We wish that patriotism 
and regard for his own good name would 
lead him to submit them also to the Geo- 
graphic Society’s committee. Perhaps he 
is so pledged to the Danes that he cannot 
do so. But he must submit his proofs to 
some one speedily or be in extreme danger 
of losing the last of that confidence which 
seems to have been steadily ebbing away 
under his policy of vagueness and delay. 


The parasitic, minute worm 
known popularly as_ the 
hookworm,” which has 
given its name to the disease for the pre- 
vention and cure of which Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller has just given the sum of 
one million dollars, has a more significant 
scientific title. Itis Vecator Americanus— 
the American murderer ; and if any living 
organism ever deserved the title, it is 
surely this. Unless Dr. Charles W. Stiles, 
who is the Chief of the Division of Zodl- 
ogy of the United States Public Health 
and Marine Hospital Service, is totally in 
error, and unless the scientists who have 
confirmed Dr. Stiles’s investigation are 
equally in error, this parasite has de- 
stroyed health, energy, and life among the 
poorer white classes of some of our South- 
ern States in astonishing and deplorable 
numbers. That it is worth while to 
spend money for the eradication of this 
affliction is evident when one reads Dr. 
Stiles’s estimate that the hookworm causes 
a loss to South Carolina alone of about 
thirty million dollars yearly, while, if Dr. 
Stiles is correct, it may be quite possible 
to stamp the disease out altogether in a 
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score of years at a cost of perhaps one 
hundred thousand dollars a year. ‘This is 
just what Mr. Rockefeller has undertaken 
to do, acting through a Commission 
headed by Dr. W. H. Welch, the Presi- 
dent of the American Medical Society 
and a Professor of Pathology in the Johns 
Hopkins University. ‘The Commission 
comprises, in addition to Dr. Welch and 
Dr. Stiles himself, several men eminent 
in science, in education, or in journalism. 
The fact that among the names are those 
of Dr. Frissell, of Hampton Institute, Dr. 
Alderman, of the University of Virginia, 
and Mr. Walter H. Page, of The World’s 


. Work, is sufficient to guarantee the seri- 


ousness of this effort. In accepting the 
task proposed to them by Mr. Rocke- 
feller, the Commission expressed positive 
belief as to the theory propounded by 
Dr. Stiles in these words : 


The hookworm parasites often so lower 
the vitality of those who are affected as to 
retard their physical and mental develop- 
ment, render them more susceptible to other 
diseases, make labor less efficient, and, in the 
sections where the malady is most preva- 
lent, greatly increase the death rate from 
consumption, pneumonia, typhoid fever, and 
malaria. It has been shown that the low- 
ered vitality of multitudes, long attributed 
to malaria and climate and seriously affect- 
ing economic development, is in fact largely 
due in some districts to this parasite. The 
disease is by no means confined to any one 
class; it takes its toll of suffering and death 
from the highly intelligent and well-to-do as 
well as from the less fortunate. It is a con- 
servative estimate that two millions of our 
people are affected by this parasite. The 
disease is more common and more serious 
in children of school age than in other per- 
sons. Widespread and serious as the infec- 
tion is, there is still a most encouraging out- 
look. The disease can be easily recognized, 
readily and effectively treated, and by simple 
and proper sanitary precautions successfully 
prevented. 


There was a time when the newspapers 
were inclined to be facetious over the 
theory that the hookworm was the cause 
of laziness, and indeed the disease it 
engenders is sometimes referred to by 
the victims or their friends as the “ lazy 
sickness.” It is, however, if modern 
methods of scientific proof are worth 
anything, a very real and very serious 
trouble, and its destruction may mean 
an enormous increase in the industry, 
energy, and intelligence of the regions jn 
which it has unhappily borne sway. 
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New York lost one of 
its most honorable and 
useful citizens by the death of Mr. 
John Stewart Kennedy last week in his 
eightieth year. He was a representa- 
tive of a large group of citizens whose 
lives are conspicuous for ability, force of 
character, integrity, and generous aims. 
Unfortunately, in New York, as in other 
cities, men of a quite different nature 
occupy the largest space in the newspapers 
and convey the impression that they are 
representative men of their localities. Mr. 
Kennedy was a Scotchman by birth, 
received an elementary education in a 
public school in Glasgow, became an 
apprentice at thirteen, and with Scotch in- 
telligence and pertinacity carried on his 
education while he worked with a shipping 
firm. In 1856 he came to New York 
City, and won early recognition by his 
business capacity and his eminent trust- 
worthiness. He was a man in whom 
both the physical and the moral life were 
intensely vital. It was impossible to be 
with him half an hour without recognizing 
his capacity and his moral vigor. He 
was one of the men whose character gives 
a ringing response to every test. For 
many years he was an active banker and 
financier, and when he retired, twenty- 
seven years ago, it was to apply his energy 
and working power to wider. and more 
impersonal interests. He kept his busi- 
ness connection with a large number of 
important concerns, for he was a man 
of great wealth ; but during the last thirty 
years of his life he was one of that group 
of able men who are helping to carry on 
the philanthropic and educational work of 
the country without any other reward than 
an occasional expression of appreciation 
and a sense of putting in work where it is 
most needed. Mr. Kennedy’s gifts were 
large, and, it is suspected, almost with- 
out number. His chief joy in life was to 
help people with wise gifts of money. 
He built the United Charities Building, 
at Fourth Avenue and ‘Twenty-second 
Street, New York, in which The Outlook 
has had its quarters for eleven years, 
sixteen years ago, and presented it, in 
trust, to the four philanthropic soci 
eties which are housed in it practically 
without cost, the excess of revenue over 
the cost of maintaining the building going 
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to the general fund for the benefit of 
these societies. No gift to New York 
has been more wise or more important 
than this establishment of a charitable cen- 
ter. It was a long step towards the co- 
ordination of the charities of New York, and 
it has been a place of relief for thousands 
of needy people. Five years ago Mr. 
Kennedy gave $250,000 to the School of 
Philanthropy, which was organized under 
the Charity Organization Society. Four 
years ago he gave half a million dollars to 
Columbia University, anonymously. One 
million dollars was his donation to the 
Presbyterian Hospital last year, and 
$400,000 to the Nurses’ Home maintained 
in connection with the same institution. 
Quite as important as his gifts were the 
time and the rare judgment which Mr. 
Kennedy gave to a great number of pub 
lic institutions, not only philanthropic 
but educational, like the Lenox Library, 
the New York Historical Society, ‘the 
Metropolitan Museum of ‘Art. At his 
death he was President of the Board of 
Trustees of Robert College. He was a 
many-sided man, intensely active in busi- 
ness affairs, deeply engaged in the finest 
forms of public service, a devoutly re- 
ligious man, a lover of art, and a keen and 
persistent sportsman, finding every sum- 
mer a restful vacation in Canada, where, 
it is said, he held the record for the 
largest number of salmon taken with the 
fly in a period of two weeks. His was a 
familiar face in many places where the 
most interesting men gathered in New 
York, and he will be sorely missed. 


The very interesting move- 

A SIGNIFICANT 
aDpanes ment toward Christian 
unity, of which Dr. New- 
man Smyth, of New Haven, has been the 
conspicuous leader, is making headway. 
A year ago this month, at a General Con- 
ference of the Congregational Churches 
of Connecticut, a committee was appointed 
to secure conferences with other religious 
bodies. Dr. Smyth, Professor Simeon E. 
-Baldwin, and Frederick W. Green, of 
Hartford, representing the Congregational 
churches, in May last met in conference 
with Bishop Brewster, Dr. Francis Good- 
win, of Hartford, and William R. Hunt- 
ington and W. M. Grosvenor, of New 
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York, for an unofficiat exchange of views. 
As a result of this conference a group of 


questions was formulated, which may be 
summarized as follows: 


Might not an agreement be reached with 
due reference to the constitution and diver- 
sities of the churches by the Episcopal recog- 
nition of such freedom of worship as might 
be habitual in other congregations? Is con- 
firmation included in matters essential to 
Church unity in the Lambeth overture? 
While confirmation is cherished by the 
Episcopal layman as his ordination in the 
priesthood of the whole Church, does it 
constitute Church membership, the rubric 
requiring confirmation, according to the very 
general interpretation, relating only to the 
children of Episcopalians and to catechu- 
mens? Might not the office and functions of 


the episcopate be adopted in other Christian , 


Churches as an organ of their fellowship and 
a means of executive unity? Might not a 
working agreement be practical by the 
recognition of the self-governing power of 
individual churches as local units in their 
immediate interests, while some degree of 
episcopal direction is secured in their com- 
mon Christian interests? What would be 
further necessary to make the existing min- 
istry of other churches regular according 
to the rr order? Might not such 
additiona 
bishop ? 
The fact that such questions could be 
asked between two bodies so far apart as 
the Episcopal and the Congregational is 
in itself significant. At the closing exer- 
cises of the Episcopal Missionary Confer- 
ence of New England recently held in 
Hartford, Bishop Hall, of Vermont, one 
of the most conservative and pronounced 
of Churchmen, made an earnest appeal 
for a union of the Episcopal and Congre- 
gational Churches, in which he said that 
religion must have a definite meaning for 
people who are fast falling away from the 
churches, and that it would be necessary 
to unite under one creed, “‘ to unite on 
just the one thing set up by the Apostles 
of Christ as his Creed.”- Bishop Hall is 
reported as saying that— | 

In order to gain the advantages and avoid 
the losses of a lack of unity there must be 
a concerted desire to realize the oneness of 
the Church. We must allow great freedom 
of worship in each church, providing the 
sacraments are observed. 

Creeds, as statements of faith, must be 
kept. In the front we must keep a true, 
thorough devotion to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


We must be willing to work along common 
“pren along humanitarian lines. We must 


e careful to avoid the danger of expedients 
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adopted in order to obtain a unity based on 
denominations giving up their individual 
systems of belief 

One great difficulty in New England is the 
lack of authority over the churches of many 
denominations. Congregational churches are 
almost a law unto themselves. Has theidea 
of unity ever been realized? Truth must 
not be sacrificed to obtain unity. Care must 
be taken to do all that will advance the cause 
of the Kingdom. Conferences should be 
held with other denominations that views of 
unity may be presented. 


32) 

Because Mrs. Au- 
gusta Stetson was 
supposed to have 
exercised ‘‘ malicious animal magnetism ” 
(which is merely a modern synonym for 
witchcraft), she was prohibited by the 
Christian Science authorities from teach- 
ing or healing. This form of discipline is 
very much more humane than that of 
throwing an offender into a pond, which 
has prevailed in other ages. In this case, 
moreover, it appears to have been effect- 
ual. Mrs. Stetson has explicitly sub- 
mitted to the authority of the directors of 
the ‘“‘ Mother Church.” She has issued a 
statement announcing that she has no 
intention of seceding from Christian Sci- 
ence. The disturbance within the ranks 
of Christian Science, however, has not 
subsided. ‘The First Church of Christ 
Scientist, New York, of which Mrs. Stet- 
son was once the First Reader, and of 
which she still is the most prominent mem- 
ber, is apparently not quite so acquiescent 
as Mrs. Stetson herself. The trustees of 
that church, in the face of the discipline 
administered by the authorities of the 
Mother Church, have, after proceedings 
in which testimony was heard, exonerated 
Mrs. Stetson and defended her from the 
charges which had been made against her. 
The First Reader of that church, however, 
Mr: Strickler, who appears to be in sym- 
pathy with the action of the Mother 
Church, explains away the action of the 
trustees by saying that the testimony given 
on Mrs. Stetson’s behalf was “from the 
spiritual point of view.” So far as we» 


THB CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CONTROVERSY 


“have been able to understand it, this means 


that the testimony did not accord with 
such gross things as material facts. Inas- 
much as spiritual man cannot know such 
unrealities as sickness, sin, and wrong, 
testimony “ from a spiritual point of view ” 


j 
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may be quite out of accord with what the 
mortal mind of the ordinary person would 
never think of disputing. We confess that 
we cannot distinguish malicious animal 
magnetism from medizval black art, or 
testimony from the spiritual point of view 
from commonplace falsehood. ‘That, we 
presume, is due to the fact that the mind 
of The Outlook is mortal. 


There has been an- 
other battle at Sala- 
mis, which resembled 
the first historical struggle very much as 
Offenbach’s “‘ La Belle Héléne ” resembles 
-the Iliad. The political situation in 
Greece has been for some time past one 
of unstable equilibrium, owing largely to the 
popular feeling with regard to Crete; and 
an organization, largely of officers, which 
calls itself the Military League has been 
making demands on the Government for 
military and naval reforms which, im their 
form, fell little short of dictation. As a 
result of this agitation a young naval offi- 
cer, T'ypaldos by name, an enterprising and 
popular man, who had been somewhat pre- 
maturely made commander of the Subma- 
rine Defense Department, seized the naval 
arsenal at Salamis last week, without re- 
sistance. As the story runs, this young 
mutineer went to the President of the 
Military League on the night before his 
escape and demanded the cashiering of 
one officer and the reinstatement of an- 
other ; and when he was told that comph- 
ance with such a demand would sweep 
away the Government, he magnificently 
replied: ‘‘ Let it be swept away; I have 
another to replace it !”" Hethen requested 
that. he should be made Minister of Ma- 
rine, and, when it was intimated to him 
that he was somewhat impertinent, lost 
his temper and went away in high dudg- 
eon. ‘This enterprising young man not 
only got possession of the arsenal at 
Salamis, but of two torpedo-boats in the 
harbor. ‘There seems to have been a 
singular lack of co-ordination on all sides ; 
but the Government recovered from its 
astonishment soon enough to extinguish 
this melodramatic revolt. Fire was opened 
on the torpedo-boats in the harbor and on 
the arsenal, and there was an engagement 
of twenty minutes, after which the second 
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Battle of Salamis came to an end. The 
two gunboats seem to be missing. Ty- 
paldos has been arrested. ‘There was great 
excitement in Athens when the booming 
of the guns was heard, but the troops 
turned out at once, the road to Pirzus 
was occupied, and, except for the missing 
torpedo-boats, no great damage appears 
to have been done. It was a brief but 
somewhat exciting piece of eféra comigue. 


Mr. Augustus Thomas’s 
new play, “ The Harvest 
Moon,” now being pre- 
sented at the Garrick Theater in New 
York, holds the attention of the audience, 
but, unlike many other popular plays, it 
bears very close study. It has an inter- 
esting plot, dramatically unfolded to a 
striking climax, which is sufficiently emo- 
tional and satisfying as a solution of 
the problem presented. If the asso- 
ciations of the words were not unfor- 
tunate in their emphasis on undramatic 
elements, “ The Harvest Moon” might 
well be called a symbolic play, for it is, in 
a word, a dramatization of the tremendous 
force of suggestion. In plot, in dramatic 
arrangement, stage-setting, and definite 
expression the drama is penetrated with 
this idea. Without being in the least 
didactic or sermonic, it deals with a great 
fact ‘» human life—and that fact happens 
to have the most important moral implica- 
tions. It is reported that a young girl said 
of a certain play, a few years ago, that it 
was not a play to which one would wish 
to take her mother. This is a play which 
has a special word to say to those who 
are the directors in any way of young 
people. It is a dramatic plea for the rec- 
ognition of the individuality of the young 
woman, and a dramatic protest against 
planting by suggestion in a child’s mind 
the idea of fate as expressed in heredity. 
It is dangerous to say of a play that it is 
illuminating, because people jump to the 
conclusion that it must therefore be ser- 
monic... This play is no more sermonic 
than “ Macbeth” or Monna Vanna,” 
but it goes deep enough into a human 
experience to define its moral issues. It 
has also this peculiarity among most plays, 
that it is extremely well written. There 
are lines in it which, having heard, the 
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auditor will not forget. The central fig- 
ure, a French dramatist, Vavin by name, 
is beautifully interpreted by Mr. Nash, 
who contributes to the stage a notably 
fine impersonation. 


There has been much 
speculation in St. Pe- 
tersburg with regard 
to the objects that. Mr. Kokovtseff, the 
Russian Minister of Finance, had in view 
when he made the long trip to Harbin 
for the purpose of meeting Prince Ito. 
The explanation of his journey which 
seems to be most generally accepted is 
that he wished to investigate the affairs 
of the Eastern Chinese Railway, and to 
ascertain whether it would not be possible 
to sell it to Japan, to China, or to a syn- 
dicate of American capitalists, and thus 
relieve the Russian treasury of the ex- 
pense of maintaining a line which _ has 
never been profitable, and which, since 
the Russo-Japanese War, has been a 
heavy burden to the State. It is said to 
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be costing now over five million dollars . 


a year for guards alone, to say nothing of 
operating expenses ; and there is besides 
a very large leakage in the shape of graft 
and frauds, which it seems to be impos- 
sible to prevent. Russia’s State-owned 
railways are nearly all unprofitable, and 
those in Asia especially fall far short of 
earning their running expenses. General 
Petroff, President of the Railway Com- 
mission, recently made a report in which 
he computed the Government’s loss on 
its Asiatic railways in the last six years 
at over eighty-five million dollars, and on 
State-guaranteed private roads for the last 
twelve years at about twenty millions. 
Russia would probably prefer to sell the 
railway to a strong international syndicate 
or a syndicate of American capitalists ; but 
if she has really and sincerely abandoned 
the ‘“‘ Manchurian adventure,” and sees 
no prospect of using the road soon for 
strategic purposes, she might be willing 
to dispose of it to Japan. There seems 
to be no doubt in St. Petersburg that 
the objects of the. proposed meeting 
between Mr. Kokovtseff and Prince Ito, 
which the bullet of the Korean assassin 
prevented, were economic rather than 
political. 
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Never has Tammany Hall suffered at 
the hands of the voters of New York City 
so stunning a blow as it received last 
week. It is true that Mr. Bannard, who 
was by far the best equipped of the three 
prominent candidates for the Mayoralty, 
who alone of the three devoted himself toa 
serious and human discussion of the issues — 
before the people, who won a continually 
increasing measure of public confidence 


‘and honor with every day of the campaign, 


and was the choice of those who were 
most disinterested in their public-spirited 
hope for an able and efficient administra- 
tion of the Mayor’s office, was defeated. 
Nevertheless, the election of Mr. Gaynor, 
the ‘Tammany candidate for Mayor, is not 
so important as the election to each of the 
other city offices, and to almost every 
county, borough, and important judicial 
office, of an anti-l'ammany candidate. The 
result is that the administrative authority 
in the city government as a whole is in- 
trusted tothe man named by Tammany, 
but that the control of the finances of the 
whcle city, as well as the administrative 
authority in the subdivisions of the city, 
has been wrested from Tammany Hall 
and given over to the Fusionists. 

In order to understand the meaning of 
this election it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the plan of New York City’s 
government. ‘Those administrative de- 
partments that concern the whole city— 
such as the Police, Street Cleaning, Bridge, 
and Fire Departments, the Department 
of Water, Gas, and Electricity, the De- 
partment of Health—are subordinate to 
the Mayor. ‘The chiefs of these are 
appointed by him, are removable by him, 
and are responsible to him. On the other 
hand, the administrative affairs of the five 
boroughs which constitute the subdivisions 
of the city are under the control of 
the respective Borough Presidents. The 
Mayor, the five Borough Presidents, the 
Comptroller, and the President of the 
Board of Aldermen constitute a Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment. It is to 
this Board that the chief legislative duties, 
including the management of the city’s 
finances, are intrusted. From this brief 
sketch it will be seen that the Fusion 
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forces, united for the single purpose of 
securing sound municipal government, 
have secured control, not only of the finan- 
cial management of the city, but of much 
of its administrative authority as well. 

For the next four years, then, we shall 
see l‘'ammany nominally in control of the 
Mayor’s office and anti- Tammany in con- 
trol of virtually all the rest of the govern- 
ment. What will this signify ? 

In the first place, it will signify an im- 
provement in the management of the city 
as a business corporation. During these 
coming four years the city will have to 
spend about a billion dollars ; it will have 
to build school-houses, construct subways, 
finish a huge aqueduct, and make many 
other material improvements. On the 
expenditure of that money ‘Tammany had 
set its heart. With the hope of managing 
that expenditure, Tammany named a man 
for Mayor who had a reputation for inde- 
pendence, in order that under the shield 
of his name it might put its obedient fol- 
lowers into places of financial power. In 
that plan ‘Tammany has been frustrated. 
Its past record of extravagance and faith- 
lessness to its trusteeship has been too 
much for the voters of the city to tolerate. 
If Tammany had gained control of this 
money, it would have used it to punish 
its enemies and to reward its followers. 
Now that a non-partisan group of men 
have control, men who hate all that Tam- 
many stands for, the temptation will be to 
use their power to punish ‘Tammany and 
to reward those who have been Tam- 
many’s opponents. The people of the 
city have the right to expect that these 
men will not succumb to any such temp- 
tation. Men of the character of Mr. Pren- 
de1gast, the Comptroller-elect, Mr. Mitchel, 
the President-elect of the Board of Alder- 
men, and Mr. McAneny, the President- 
elect of the Borough of Manhattan (who 
together with one other will have a ma- 
jority of the votes in the Board) can be 
trusted to act solely for the public interest. 

In the second place, the partnership 
which ‘Tammany has maintained with the 
forces of vice in the city will be less effect- 
ual. The defeat of such minor Tam- 
many nominees as G. F. Roesch, candi- 
date for City Court Judge, and “ Christy ” 
Sullivan, candidate for Shenff, is a rebuke 
for the open and shameless way in which 


Tammany leaders have profited by deal- 
ings with the worst element of a hetero- 
geneous population. Not the least grati- 
fying aspect of the election is, therefore, 
the fact that among the minor officials who 
will serve for the next four years there 
will be a distinct advance in character. 

In the third place, through this election 
the cause of justice and sound adminis- 
tration of the law has won a victory. The 
triumph of ex-Judge Whitman, the Fusion 
candidate for District Attorney of New 
York County, and of the Fusion candi- 
dates for the Supreme Court Bench, not 
only relieves the courts of the suspicion 
of possible corruption and _ favoritism 
which would have followed a Tammany 
victory, but is a boon to the poor whose 
chief defense against those who prey on 
them is in the public prosecutor and the 
judge. 

Finally, the result of the Mayoralty 
struggle is by no means a vindication of 
Tammany. Mr. Gaynor was elected by 
a minority. He was the choice of 
scarcely more than two out of every five 
voters, and received a smaller vote than 
any Tammany candidate since the crea- 
tion of the greater city. Moreover, Mr. 
Gaynor, in spite of the fact that he not 
only accepted a Tammany nomination but 
pleaded for the election of his ‘Tammany 
associates, cannot be depended upon to 
give —Tammany any great satisfaction. 
This is partly because he has a record of 
doing the unexpected. Nevertheless, his 
election to the Mayor’s chair gives jus- 
tification for grave apprehension. His 
speeches during the campaign revealed a 
disposition to ignore facts for the sake of 
making a point, and a temperamental 
preference for government ‘by sentiment 
rather than government by law. .His 
unequivocal statements would lead one to 
expect an administration of the police 
which would have greater regard for the 
comfort of a suspected criminal than for 
the protection of the community. Mr. 
Gaynor has the chance to disappoint those 
who expect to profit by lax enforcement 
of the law and to win the approval of 
those who would like to see him co-oper- 
ate with his elected associates in making 
the government of New York -City re- 
nowned for its justice, its cleanliness, and 
its efficiency. 
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MR. CHESTERTON ON MR. 
SHAW 


Many serious-minded people have been 
disturbed by Mr. George Bernard Shaw; 
largely, it may be suspected, because they 
could not understand what he was driving 
at; for it is quite evident, even to the 
slowest mind, that he is always driving at 
something. Audacity, wit, indifference to 
commonly accepted moral: standards, a 
general aptitude for liking the things the 
average people are afraid of and saying 
things that scandalize the average person, 
are Mr. Shaw’s stock in trade. He is 
extraordinarily bgilliant even for an Irish- 
man; but in the heart of his fun there is 
q something bitter or corroding, and in this 
element those people who instinctively 
j turn into every way that looks like a by- 

path have determined to find a consistent 

. view of life and a social creed. ‘They 
! . have read into a succession of immensely 
clever plays a moral and social propagan- 
| dism and have turned Mr. Shaw’s Irish 
, jig into the dance of a religious devotee. 
This is not saying that Mr. Shaw is never 
% serious ; he is often very serious, and he 
| has wonderful skill in hitting the tender 
ri 4 spots in modern English society ; but for 
Ee the most part he is a “larky” writer, 
if bent on getting all the fun that the con- 
zi ventiona! world in which he lives offers to 
= a very clever Irishman. In “* John Bull’s 
| Other Island’ Mr. Shaw has no end of 
i amusement with the English, but he does 
| not finish his play without getting rare 
sport out of the Irish as well. He plays 
the game when the ball comes his way 
with entire indifference to sides and parties. 

To put Mr. Chesterton on the trail of 
Mr. Shaw was not organizing a relief ex- 
pedition for. serious-minded people; to 
such folk Mr. Chesterton himself stands 
in sore need of a glass. But while Mr. 
Phe Chesterton does not make Mr. Shaw so 
= | plain that the wayfaring man can overtake 
him, he has written a very entertaining 
aI book (John Lane), and, from time to 
time, he flashes a searchlight -on his sub- 
ject. He quotes Mr. Shaw—‘‘I am a 
typical Irishman; my family came from 
Yorkshire ”—as revealing the secret of 
the man; an Irish bull that shows the 
| kind of Irishman Mr. Shaw is: an Irish- 
man who has no rootage in Ireland, no 
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saving contact with ancient soil and the 
venerable traditions, an Irishman de- 
tached from the wholesome inheritance of 
sentiment, habit, superstition, which keep 
briliant but erratic men from flying out 
of their orbits across all other orbits. 
Incidentally it appears that Mr. Shaw was 
born in Dublin, July 26, 1856, that his 
father was an enthusiastic teetotaler in the 
ory and an occasional drinker in practice , 
that -he went to a Wesleyan school, that 
he tried a business career for four years, 
and embarked on the uncertain life of a 
writer in London, that hearing Moody 
and Sankey inspired him to send a letter 
to a London newspaper announcing that 
he was an atheist! Mr. Shaw is an ex- 
ample of the Irishman of splendid wit 
who is blind to some fundamental aspects 
of life which many of the duller folk of 
whom he makes game see so clearly that 
their sanity becomes a great sagacity. 
Mr. Shaw is an Irishman running amuck 
on the modern highway; a diverting 
spectacle so long as people understand 
that he is a little touched, not in his wits, 
but in his sight. 

In a happier society, Mr. Chesterton 
thinks, Mr. Shaw’s unworldliness would 
have made him a saint; but to become a 
saint one must have a certain wazvefé or 
simplicity, and there is nothing naive 
about the author of ‘* Mrs. Warren’s Pro- 
fession”’ and ‘Man and Superman,” 
plays which mark the outermost limits of 
sophistication. It exacts a good deal of 
the imagination to think of Mr. Shaw as 
having the mind of a saint; it is much 
easier to accept the dictum that he is a 
Puritan ; a queer kind, most certainly, and 
not recognizable from the Plymouth Bay 
standpoint, but a Puritan nevertheless 
from the Chestertonian standpoint. “A 
Puritan meant originally a man whose 
mind had no holidays. . .. You must 
praise God ‘only with your brain; it is 
wicked to praise him with your passions 
or your physical habits or your gesture or 
instinct of beauty... . . Our heads can 
praise God, but never our hands and feet.”’ 
The English, Mr. Chesterton tells us, were 
always hearty and humane, and they made 
up their minds to be hearty in spite of 
the Puritans; the Scotch were always 
romantic, and they made up their minds 
to be romantic in spite of the Puritans ; 
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in the Protestant part of Ireland alone 
the fierce detachment of the true Puritan 
remains, and it is out of Protestant Ire- 
land that Mr. Shaw came, with a merci 
lessly clear wit, no charity for the contra- 
dictions in life, and not a touch of that 
comprehension which makes room for 
opposites and is saved by humor. 

When Mr. Shaw got into the social 
revolution in which we are all involved, he 
put his rapid-firing guns at the disposal of 
the iconoclasts wherever there was any- 
thing to aim at, and most things were 
within range; but he had a disconcerting 
way of firing into his own party whenever 
he swept the ranks of the enemy. He 
threw himself into the cause of the New 
Woman ; but while others praised her as 
a prophetess he took the opportunity 
to curse and kick her as a comrade. 
‘‘ Almost every one of Shaw’s earlier plays 
might be called an argument between a 
man and a woman, in which she is 
thumped and thrashed and _ outwitted 
until she admits that she is the equal of 
her conqueror. . .. Mr. Shaw said in 
substance, ‘If we are democrats, let us 
have votes for women; but if we have 
votes for women, why on earth should we 
have any respect for women?’”’ He isso 
bent on getting at the fact without regard 
to wholesome processes and normal gra- 
dations that he is far more dangerous as 
a friend than as an enemy. He sees 
everything naked ; there is no reverence, 
no sense of the value of tradition, of the 
wholesome uses of conventions, in him. 
A house is necessarily an artificial thing; 
therefore, Mr. Shaw seems to say, the 
house is humbug; we must all live out 
of doors. ‘This is a bit of the Ibsen phi- 
losophy which reduces the big, fruitful, 
mysterious world to a crystalline glass 
globe in which everything is consistent 
and rational because it is so small and hard 
and brittle. Mr. Shaw is a shrewd hitter, 
but he is also a disintegrator, and Mr. 
Chesterton intimates that in taking the 
gilt off the gingerbread he destroys the 
gingerbread. 

Mr. Chesterton touches the heart of 
Mr. Shaw’s* real blindness—the deep 
shadow at the center of a circle of dazzling 
brilliancy—when he points out his detach- 
ment from the common soil, out of which 
rise all deep affections and instinctive loy- 
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alties and noble irrationalities in which the 
joy and sweetness and greatness of life 
lie. He was born grown up. ‘There is 
nothing of the child left in him, and there- 
fore the Kingdom of Heaven, which lies 
all about us in the confusion of the world, 
is invisible to him. His mind has no 
penumbra ; nothing lies in shadow ; there 
is no exquisite gradation of colors; the 
world lies spread out like a mathematical 
chart in black and white. He is an illus- 
tration of the truth of that terrible maxim, 
“The cynic knows the price of every- 
thing and the value of nothing.” He 
approaches. fairy tales, not as if he were 
four, ‘‘ but as folk-lore, as if he were forty. 
And he makes a big mistake about them 
which he would never have made if he 
had kept his birthday, and hung up his 
stockings, and generally kept alive within 
him the firelight of a. home.” That 
phrase hits the mark ; it i$ the sense of 
homelessness in Mr. Shaw’s plays that 
makes them so pathetic ; it is absence of 
the warmth from the hearth which makes 
his light so cold and unilluminating. 

Mr. Shaw, being a brilliant Irishman, 
has not only been immensely amusing but 
has incidentally told a great many secrets 
about modern life; he has hit many arbi- 
trary conventions smashing blows ; he has 
punctured many inflated types and causes ; 
he has jeered effectively at the stupidity 
which applauds the immorality of the 
lie and shudders at the immorality of 
passion ; he has shown the hardness and 
blindness of many reformers ; he has torn 
some popular masks off the face of the 
devil, and made some modern forms of 
democracy unpopular; he has waged 
wholesome war on romantic and religious 
humbug, for he has the curious inconsist- 
ency of understanding the imitation 
where he least understands the real thing ; 
he has shown that temperamental pessi- 
mism is as shallow as the optimism of 
good digestion. All these things Mr. 
Shaw has done, and has been many times 
diverting and amusing, for which let us be 


grateful ; he has also furnished Mr. Ches- ° 


terton material for a most entertaining 
book, full of illuminating phrases on many 
subjects. It is only when the follow. ‘+s 
of Mr. Shaw insist that he is a great 
teacher as well as a great wit that it is 
necessary to protest. Sooner or later Mr. 
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Shaw will take in hand these misguided 
people who try to make a Cause of him, 
and then we shall have the most resound- 
ing laugh he has yet evoked. 


AN INCREDIBLE 
UNIVERSE 


So much is said about the irrationality 
of faith by people who think that ‘“ faith 
‘is believing in things you know can’t be 
true”’ that Miss Rowland’s modest and 
telling book “The Right to Believe” 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) will hearten 
those the temperature of whose faith is 
sensitive to the chill of skepticism in the 
world about them. Miss_ Rowland’s 
method is simple and effective: she shows 
how incredible everything is! ‘The whole 
order of things is unbelievable ; but there 
it stands quite obviously existing and 
moving to certain ends before our eyes. 
We might account for the brain, but 
the mind is really impossible ; neverthe- 
less, there it is; and, alien intruder as it 
seems in a purely material order, it is far 
and away the most potential and wonder- 
ful force in that world. 

Of course God is incredible, just as 
love, service, fidelity, aspiration, and sacri- 
fice are incredible in beings of such a 
material origin as men in a universe of 
matter ; these are unbelievable things, and 
yet in them we live ard move and have 
our being. 

The life of man as we see it spread 
out before us in its tragic contradictions 
is incredible ; nobody coula possibly. have 
imagined a world so morally incoherent. 
The human world as we see it is as in- 
credible as the material world; but there 
it lies before us as obviously existent as the 
world of seas and continents. Is there 
any plan in it which would justify such a 
universe? Miss Rowland puts that ques- 
tion and the answer in a very striking 
way : 

‘But if we are determined to think 
through all possibilities without reserve, 


we must ask ourselves, ‘ What could have. 


been the reason?’ As we review the 
overpowering spectacle of the evolution 
of countless ages, the slow development 
of new forms and their apparent culmi- 
nation in man, we are stupefied at the 
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immensity of it all. Perhaps nothing is 
more astounding than that man—who so 
plainly is the outgrowth of lower forms, 
and whose ‘organism bears the traces of 
the journey which it has traveled—sud- 
denly turns his back on his past, and 
announces to the rest of creation: “I am 
like you, you have helped to make me, 
but lam not of you. We are akin, but 
you are not my creator. Your society is 
not enough, I must talk with my God.” 
If we were watching the process of evo- 
lution from the outside, perhaps nothing 
would astonish us more than this. Where 
did man get this idea? How does he 
dare to make such an assertion, which his 
more humble forebears did not dream of ? 
It would almost seem as if this were the 
moment for which God had been waiting. 
What could be a more valid reason for 
the long work of making a world of 
men than that finally the world should 
turn and assert its own divinity, and 
provide, not a problem alone, but a 
companion ?” 

This is an iricredible solution; just as 
incredible as the idea that the Madonna 
should be the child of the children of the 
cave man ; that out of the sin and misery 
of the world the Christ should arise and call 
himself the Son of God; that he should 
pass stainless through the evil paths worn 
by sin-stricken men, and breathe the air 
of the world for a generation, and die with 
a white soul, and then come forth out of 
the mystery and blackness of death and 
lift an army of weak men and women into 
a host of victorious spirits to whom the 
world was but the fashion of an hour in 
the light of the Father’s smile. 

Looking at the cave woman, the Ma- 
donna, the mother, is incredible; but the 
world is full of women who would lay 
down their lives for their children and die 
supremely happy. Looking at the cave 
man, the Christ is incredible. In like 
manner, and in no other way, God is 
incredible. It is unbelievable that this 
world should have so glorious a meaning 
and life should be such a piece of divine 
good fortune; but there is something 
much more incredible—-that these things 
should not be true. Christ is the most 
incredible person in history; is there any 
other in whom it is so easy to believe, 
whom it is so easy to love? 


| 
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THE SPECTATOR 


‘Very well,” said the Spectator, Ill 
He yielded, because he suddenly felt 
the annoyance of being so grossly. mis- 
understood. People are funny about that 
matter. Sometimes they like nothing 
better than to be misunderstood. The 
unjust condition furnishes them with a 
gentle grievance which they may cherish 
and with an inner conviction of martyrlike 
superiority which is wonderfully soothing. 
But then again they lose patience, and 
utterly despair of a world which is so stupid 
that it cannot take their point of view. 

The question at issue had been mooted 
by the Spectator’s married sister—of 
whom he is very fond. 

“Tt is quite ridiculous!” thus she be- 
gan, floating into his hermit abode, with 
her pretty airs and her dainty gown and 
her picture hat. ‘‘ Here you sit moping 
off by yourself, apart from all the world, 
seeing no one, in touch with no sort of 
society , and you call it living! For my 
part, I do not see how you can hope to 
write any really good books that real men 
and women will care to read, if you don’t 
know life better than this.”’ 

She thought she had the Spectator 
there. She sat back and folded her hands. 

“ But I do not mope,”’ the Spectator 
objected, very courageously at first, “ and 
I am not apart from all the world, and I 
have lots of society.” 

‘Society !” ‘The caressing voice took 
on a magnificent scorn. ‘*‘ What, for in- 
stance? Explain yourself.’’ 

“Well ”"—the Spectator selected ex- 
amples of his sociable ways ; he is really 
a very gregarious person—* yesterday 
old man Matthews walked over from the 
village and spent the entire afternoon 
smoking in front of the fire.” 

“Old man!” the scorn had a choking 
effect this time, and the Spectator’s sister 
was reduced to silence. ‘“ Smoking!” 
she managed to murmur. 

“ Yes,” the Spectator continued, treat- 
ing the scorn as if it were, rather, a rea- 
sonable acquiescence; ‘‘smoking and 
talking. We talked a great deal, and he 
gave me some valuable ideas. He is an 
interesting old man.” 

‘* But, my dear, you don’t really—” 
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‘“Why, yes, I do,” the Spectator an- 


swered the eloquent pause. ‘“ Then, a 
few days ago, I had a long call from that 
journalist chap who turned up in the vil- 
lage. .So far as books go, I could write 
an entire volume out of my one conversa- 
tion with him. ‘To-morrow I rather ex- 
pect to go for a tramp with him.”’ 

‘*Oh, no, please, dear The Specta- 
tor’s sister recovered her fluency in a 
moment, as the special point she had 
come to make was suddenly presented to 
her only to be withdrawn. She came and 
sat coaxingly on the arm of the Specta- 
tor’s chair. ‘I want you to-morrow. 
It is Mrs. Templeton’s day at home, and 
I have promised her that | will bring you 
to meet her. She is a delightful woman, 
really. You ought to know her; she 
writes, you know.” 

[t. was at this point that the Spectator 
sighed, gave up the hopeless controversy, 
and yielded so suddenly that his sister 
nearly. fell off the arm of his chair. 

‘ You darling !’’ she rewarded him. 

The journalist chap presented himself 
early in the afternoon. 

‘* No,” said the Spectator, shaking his 
head and pointing to his polished boots 
and his gloves and his high hat (** Whew !” 
whistled the journalist chap), ‘‘ I can’t go 
with you this afternoon. I am going into 
society. I am going to meet some real 
men and women, and broaden my mental 
horizon a little, and extend my knowledge 
of the world.” 

“Oh !”’ assented the journalist chap. He 
did not seem in the least offended. His 
eyes twinkled understandingly. ‘“ Well, 
I'll be here when you come back, and you 
can pass on your knowledge to me.” 

‘* Good-by,” said the Spectator sadly. 
“TIT think I never saw any one look so 
comfortable as you do.” 

It was a mighty day at home. The 
rooms were crowded to suffocation, and 
the babel of voices sounded far down the 
street. The Spectator was fnghtened. 

* Don’t you think,” he appealed to his 
sister, as they forced themselves inside 
the door, ‘“‘ that the truest courtesy would 
be to go away and not add to the crowd ?” 

‘* Nonsense!” His sister laid her fin- 
gers on his arm, the better to secure him ; 
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then she proceeded to anchor him. ‘“ Miss 
Peterson, may I present my brother to 
you?” And so the game was on. 

The Spectator did his best; he honestly 
thinks that he has no occasion for remorse 
as he looks back on that day. Since he 
had come here to increase his knowledge 
of human nature, he would increase it. 
With all his might he set himself to talk 
with his fellow-guests (sister-guests, more 
accurately) and get at their points of 
view on sundry vital subjects. Such as 
the tariff; such as the wonder and poetry 
of air-ships ; such as the present hue and 
cry after happiness ; such as the return of 
the essay. But, alas! nobody was willing 
to give him her point of view. 


To be sure, it was hardly to be expected 
that any one should, when only five min- 
utes was allowed to a conversation. ‘The 
Spectator did not uriderstand this conven- 
tional limit at first, and gave himself over 
with all his ears to the racy account of a 
lost and found purse which a pretty girl 
narrated. Since she did not care for the 
tariff, go to! her adventure was very inter- 
esting. When she had finished, the Spec- 
tator planned to tell her how he had once 
lost his first edition of ** Elia”’ and found 
it again. But no sooner had he embarked 
on his leisurely story (the Spectator likes 
a story to move slowly) than he detected 
a restlessness in his companion’s eye. 
She glanced over his shoulder once or 
twice, nodded to an acquaintance, held 
out her hand for a passing pressure, 
shifted her attitude, murmured, ‘“* Indeed ?” 
so vaguely that the Spectator began to 
grow indignant. Was this the “ well-bred 
manner ” they talk so much about? But 
in a few moments he discovered that the 
fault was really his, his the slip in man- 
ners. His sister descended upon him, 
reproach in her eyes, and bore him away. 

‘* How could you? I do believe you 
would have monopolized her all the after- 
noon !” 

‘* Monopolized her?” the Spectator 
stammered. ‘“ Why, we had only just 
begun to talk. I had not had a chance 
to say anything yet.” 

After this mortifying event he changed 
his tactics. Since five minutes (as _ his 


sister told him) was a long enough time 
to talk with any one person, he would try 
striking straight for the center on intro- 
duction. 

“How do you do, Miss Henderson ? 
What do you think about the effort the 
world is making to be happy nowadays !” 

‘But this method did not succeed either. 
Nobody thought it would! The attempt 
was a choice of evils with him. Bet- 
ter a desperate try at something really 
good than a weak bandying of the com- 
monplace. Miss Henderson took an 
adroit departure before the five minutes 
was nearly up, and the Spectator found 
himself entirely deserted. His sister’s eye 
was not on him, either; excellent! He 
slipped into a corner and gave himself up 
to a silent, detached observation of the 
shifting throng. Here at last he began 
to recover and enjoy himself. His para- 
lyzed faculties awoke and reported notes 
and comments to him fit to be packed 
up and carried home to the journalist 
chap. He was having really a very good 
time, finding stores of profit and interest, 


. when the eyes of his hostess, sweeping 


the rooms, lighted upon him. At once 
she came forward. To talk with him? 
Indeed, no! What time had she to spare 
from her arduous duties? She came to 
rescue him from his stranded condition. 

‘* Mr. Spectator, I want you to meet a 
dear friend of mine. Won’t you come 
this way ?” 

Well, it was all over by and by. The 
Spectator took his sister home, saying 
very little. There was no need for utter- 
ance on his part, his sister was so eloquent 
in her tinumphant satisfaction. 

‘* Now, at last, you are going to have 
some real society.”’ 

But when the Spectator stood on his 
hearth, with the journalist chap looking 
up at him from the depths of the easy- 
chair, he took off his gloves and dropped 
one neatly under the bookcase and the 
other behind the back-log. Then he put 
on his slippers and his old coat and ordered 
supper fortwo. And not until midnight 
did the talk and the laughter and argu- 
ment cease before that blazing fire. 

“No,” said the Spectator, seeing his 
friend out into the starlit darkness, “I 
am afraid I can never have real society.” 
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THE NEGRO’S PLACE IN AMERICAN 
LIFE 


BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


THE SIXTH ARTICLE IN THE STORY OF THE NEGRO 


NE of the most striking and in- 
() teresting things about the Amer 
can Negro, and one which has im- 
pressed itself upon_my mind more andmore 
in the course of the preparation of these 
articles, is the extent to which. the” black 
man has interwined his life with that of the 
people of the white raceabout-him. While 
it is true that hardly any other raté of 
people that has come to this country has 
remained in certain respects so separate 
and distinct a part of the population as 
the Negro, it is also true that no race that 
has come to this ¢ountry has so Woven its 
life into the life of the people about it. 
No race hasshared toa greater extent in the 
work and activities of the original settlers 
of the country, or has been more closely 
related to them in interest, in sympathy, 
and in sentiment than the Negro race. 

In fact, there is scarcely any enterprise 
of any moment that has been under- 
taken by a member of the white race in 
which the Negro has not had some part. 
In all the great pioneer work of clearing 
forests and preparing the way for civil- 
zation the Negro, as I| have tried to point 
out, has had his part. In all the difficult 
and dangerous work of exploration of the 
country the Negro has invariably been 
the faithful companion and helper of the 
white man. 

Negroes seem to have accompanied 
nearly all the early Spanish explorers. 
Indeed, it has even been conjectured that 
Negroes came to America before Colum- 
bus, carried hither by trade winds and 
ocean currents, coming from the west 
coast of Africa. At any rate, one of the 
early historians, Peter Martyr, mentions 
“a region in the Dasien district of South 
America where Balboa, the illustrious dis- 
coverer of the Pacific Ocean, found a race 
of black men who were conjectured to 
have come from Africa and to have been 
shipwrecked on this coast.”’ 

It is said that the first ship built along 


the Atlantic coast was constructed by the 
slaves of Vasquez de Ayllon, who, one 
hundred years before the English landed 
there, attempted to found a Spanish settle- 
ment on the site of what was later James- 
town, Virginia. There were thirty Negroes 
with the Spanish discoverer Balboa, and 
they assisted him in building the first ship 
that was constructed on the Pacific coast 
of America. Cortez, the conqueror of 
Mexico, had three hundred Negro slaves 
with him in 1522, the year in which he 
was chosen Captain-General of New 
Spain, as Mexico was then called; and it 
is asserted that the town of Santiago del 
Principe was founded by Negro slaves 
who had risen in insurrection against their 
Spanish masters. 

In the chronicles of the ill-starred Coro- 
nado expedition of 1540, which made its 
way from Mexico as far north as Kansas 
and Nebraska, it is mentioned that a Negro 
slave of Hernando de Alarcon was the only 
member of the party who would undertake 
to carry a message from the Rio Grande 
across the country to the Zufis in New 
Mexico, where Alarcon hoped to find Coro- 
nado and open communication with him. 

I have referred elsewhere to the story 
of Estevan, “little Steve,” a companion 
of Panfilo Narvaez in his exploration of 
Flonda in 1527, who afterward went in 
search of the seven fabulous cities which 
were supposed to be located somewhere 
in the present State of Arizona, and dis- 
covered the Zuni Indians. 

Negroes accompanied De Soto on his 
march through Alabama in 1540. One 
of these Negroes seems to have liked 
the country, for he remained and set- 
tled among the Indians not far from 
Tuskegee, and became in this way the 
first settler of Alabama. Coming down 
to a later date, a Negro servant accom- 
panied William Clark, of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, which in 1804 explored 
the sources of the Missouri River and 
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gained for the United States the Oregon 
country. Negroes were among the first 
adventurers who went to look for gold in 
California; and when John C. Fremont, 
in 1848, made his desperate and disastrous 
attempt to find a pathway across the 
Rockies, he was accompanied by a Negro 
servant named Saunders. 

Recently, in looking over the pages of 
the National Geographical Magazine, | 
ran across an article giving an account of 
Peary’s trip farthest north. Among the 
pictures illustrating that article I noticed 
the laughing face of a black man. ‘The 
picture was the more striking because the 
figure of this black man _ was. totally 
incased in the snow-white fur of a polar 
bear. I learned that this was the picture 
of Matthew Henson, the companion of 
Peary in his most famous expedition to 
reach the Pole. Just now, as I am writing 
this, I learn from the newspapers that Peary 
claims he has reached the North Pole, and 
that Matthew Henson was his companion 
on this last and most famous journey... 

One reason why the Negro is found so 
closely associated with the white man in 
all his labors and adventures is that, with 
all his faults, the Negro seldom betrays 
a specific trust. Even the individual 
who does not always clearly distinguish 


_ between his own property and that of his 


neighbor, when a definite thing of value 
is intrusted to him, in nine cases out of.ten 
will not betray that trust. ‘This is a trait 
that characterizes the Negro wherever he 
is found. I have heard Sir Harry H. 
Johnston, the African explorer, use almost 
exactly the same words, for example, in 
describing the characteristics of the native 
African. 

Some years ago I was traveling through 
central Alabama, and I chanced to stop 
at a cross-roads country store. While I 
was talking with the storekeeper a col- 
ored man who lived some distance away 
chanced to pass by. It happened that the 
merchant had a considerable sum of 
money which he wanted to send to one of 
his friends some miles distant. He called 
the colored man into the store and put the 
money into his hands with the request 
that he deliver it to his friend as he 
passed by the house on his road home. 
My attention was attracted by this trans- 
action, and [ asked the white merchant 
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how it was that he was willing to intrust 
so large a sum of money to this particular 
colored man. Myquestion brought out the 
fact that the merchant did not even know 
the name of the man to whom he had 
intrusted this money. He was familiar 
with his face, knew that he had lived in 
the neighborhood for a number of years, 
and felt quite secure in putting the money 
in his hands to carry to its destination. 

In explanation the merchant told me 
that in all his experience in dealing with 
colored people in that neighborhood he 
had never been deceived when he asked 
one of them to perform some specific act 
which involved direct personal responsi- 
bility. He went on to say that while the 
man to whom he had given this money, 
if the opportunity offered itself, might 
yield to the temptation of pilfering, he 
still felt perfectly sure that the money he 
had intrusted to him would be delivered . 
in exactly the shape in which it had been 
turned over. 

It is a common thing in the South for 
the heads of the household to leave home 
and be away for weeks, and even months, 
without a single thing of value in the 
house being left under lock and key. 
In such cases Southern white people are 
willing to intrust, apparently, all their 
property to the care of Negro servants. 
In spite of this fact, I have rarely heard 
of a case of this kind in which the Negro 
servants have proved dishonest. I very 
seldom go into any Southern city that 
some banker or retail or wholesale mer- 
chant does not introduce me to some 
individual Negro to whom he has in- 
trusted all that is valuable in connection 
with his banking or mercantile business. 

I have already referred to the part that 
the Negio took in the wars which were 
fought to establish, defend, and maintain 
the United States. One of the soldiers 
of the Revolutionary War who afterward 
distinguished himself in a remarkable way 
was the Rev. Lemuel Haynes, and, as I 
have not mentioned him elsewhere, I will 
do so here. Lemuel Haynes was born in 
West Hartford, Connecticut, in 1753. 
In 1775 he joined the Colonial army, as 
a minuteman, at Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
having volunteered for the ‘Ticonderoga 
expedition. At the close of the war he 
settled in Granville, New York, where he 
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worked on a farm, meanwhile studying for 
the ministry. By some means or other 
he succeeded in securing an exceptionally 
good education. In 1785 he was offered 
a position as a minister to a white congre- 
gation in Torrington, Connecticut. As 
there was objection from some members of 
the congregation on account of his color, 
he removed to Rutland, Vermont, where 
he served as a minister from 1787 to 1817. 
In 1818 he went to Manchester, New 
Hampshire. It was while there that he 
made himself famous by opposing the 
execution of the Boone brothers, who had 
been condemned to death for murdering an 
insane man. He visited the brothers in 
the prison, and, having listened to their 
story, became convinced of their inho- 
cence, whereupon he took up their de 
fense in the face of violent opposition. 
In spite of his efforts, they were convicted, 
but a few days before their execution the 
man they were supposed to have killed, 
Louis Calvin, returned alive to his home. 
At that time people generally believed it 
was the colored minister’s prayers that 
brought him back. 

In 1822 Mr. Haynes returned to his 
former home at Granville, where he con- 
tinued to preach until his -death. He 
is most widely known for his “ sermon 
against Universalism,” which he preached 
in opposition to Hosea Ballou. ‘This ser- 
mon, which was preached impromptu and 
without notes, created a great impression. 
It was afterward published and circulated 
widely all over the United States and in 
some parts of Europe. Lemuel Haynes 
died in Granville in 1832. He was, so 
far as I know, the first colored Congre- 
gational minister. 

During the Civil War there were sev- 
eral Negro officers appointed to take 
charge of the Negro troops, and immedi 
ately after the war several Negroes were 
admitted to West Point. Three of these 
were graduated. The only one of these 
now in the service is First Lieutenant 
Charles Young, who was Major of the 
Ninth Ohio Battalion, United States Vol 
unteers, in the Spanish-American War. 

Negro soldiers took a more prominent 
part in the Spanish-American War than 
in any previous wars of the United States. 
In the first battle in Cuba the Tenth Cav- 
alry played an important part in coming 


to the support, at a critical moment, of 
the Rough Riders under Colonel Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, at the battle of Las 
Guasimas. 

The Twenty-fifth Infantry took a prom- 
inent part in the battle of El Caney. It 
is claimed by Lieutenant-Colonel A. D. 
Daggett that the Twenty-fifth Regiment 
caused the surrender of the stone fort at 
FE] Caney, which was the key to all the 
other positions in that battle for the pos- 
session of San Juan. Eight men of this 
regiment were given certificates of gal- 
lantry for their part in the battle of San 
Juan Hill. ‘The other Negro regiments 
which took part in these battles were the 
Ninth Cavalry and the Twenty-fourth In- 
fantry, both of which did heroic service in 
the famous battle for the crest of San 
Juan Hill. 

What impresses me still more, however, 
is the part which these black soldiers 
played after the battle was over, when 
they were called to remain and nurse the 
sick and wounded in the malarial-haunted 
camp at Siboney, at a time when the yel- 
low fever had broken out in the army. 

To engage in this service required 
another and a higher kind of courage, and 
I can perhaps give no better idea of the 
way in which this service was performed 
by these black soldiers than to repeat here 
the account given by Stephen Bonsal in 
his story of the fight for the possession of 
Santiago. He says: 

The Twenty-fourth Infantry was ordered 
down to Siboney to do guard duty. When 
the regiment reached the yellow tever hos- 
pital, it was found to be in a deplorable con- 
dition. Men were dying. there hour 
for lack of proper nursing. Major Markley, 
who had commanded the regiment since 
July 1, drew his regiment up in line and Dr. 
La Garde, in charge of the hospital, explained 
the needs of the ae at the same time 
clearly setting forth the danger for men who 
were not immune of nursing and attending 
yellow fever patients. Major Markley then 
said that any man who wished to volunteer 
to nurse in the yellow fever hospital could 
step forward. The whole regiment stepped 
forward. Sixty men were selected from the 
volunteers to nurse, and within forty-eight 
hours forty-two of these brave fellows were 
down, seriously ill with yellow or pernicious 
malarial fever. 

Again the regiment was drawn up in line, 
and again Major Markley said that nurses 
were needed, and that any man who wished 
todo so could volunteer. After the object- 
lesson which the men had received in the 
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last few days of the danger from contagion 
to which they would be exposed, it was now 
necessary for Dr. La Garde to again warn 
the brave blacks of the terrible contagion. 
When the request for volunteers to replace 
those who had already fallen in the perform- 
ance of their dangerous and perfectly optional 
duty was made again, the regiment stepped 
forward as one man. 

When sent down from the trenches, the 
regiment consisted of eight companies aver- 
aging about forty men each. Of those who 
remained on duty the forty days spent in 
Siboney, only twenty-four escaped without 
serious illness, and of this handful not a few 
succumbed to fever on the voyage home and 
after their arrival at Montauk. As a result 
thirty-six died and about forty were dis- 
charged from the regiment owing to disabili- 
ties resulting from sickness which began in 
the yellow fever hospital. 

I have described the manner in which 
the Negro has adapted his own life to that 
of the people around him, uniting his 
interests and his sympathies with those 
of the dominant white race. Perhaps I 
should saya word here of the way in 
which he has managed_to keep his life 
separate and to prevent friction in his 
dealings with the other portions of the 
community. Few white people, I dare 
say, realize what the Negro has to do, to 
what extent he has been compelled to go 
out of his way, to avoid causing trouble 
and prevent friction. 

For example, in one large city, I know 
of a business place in which there is a 
cigar-stand, a bootblacking-stand, a place 
for cleaning hats, and a barber shop, all 
in one large room. Any Negro can, with- 
out question, have his hat cleaned, his 
boots blacked, or buy a cigar in this 
place, but he cannot take a seat in the 
barber’s chair. ‘The minute he should do 
this he would be asked to go somewhere 
else. 

The Negro must, at all hazard and in 
all times and places, avoid crossing the 
color line. It is a little difficult, however, 
sometimes to determine upon what prin- 
cipie this line is drawn. For instance, 
customs differ in different parts of the 
same town, as well as in different parts of 
the country at large. In one part of a 
town a Negro may be able to get a meal 
at a public lunch-counter, but in another 
part of the same town he cannot do so. 
Conditions differ widely in the different 
States. In Virginia a Negro is expected 
to ride in a senarate railway coach; in 
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West Virginia he can nde in the same 
coach with the white people. In one 
Southern city Negroes can enter the 
depot, as they usually do, by the main 
entrance ; in another Southern city there 
is a separate entrance for colored people. 
While in one Southern city the Negro is 
allowed to take his seat in the main 
waiting-room, he will be compelled at 
another depot in the same city to go into 
a separate waiting-room. In some cities 
the Negro is allowed to go without ques- 
tion into the theater; in other cities he 
either cannot enter the theater at all or 
he has a separate place assigned to him. 

In all these different situations, some- 
how or other, the Negro manages to com- 
port himself so as rarely to excite com- 
ment or cause trouble. 

He often hears the opinion expressed 
that the Negro should keep his place or 
that he is ‘all right in his place.” People 
who make use of these expressions sel- 
dom understand how difficult it is, con- 
sidering the different customs in different 
paris of the country, to find out just what 
his place is. I might give further illus- 
trations of this fact. In the Southern. 
States the Negro is rarely allowed to 
enter a public library. In certain parts of 
the United States the Negro is allowed to 
enter the public high school, but he is for- 
bidden to-enter the grammar school where 
white children are taught. In one city 
the Negro may sit anywhere he pleases in 
the street car ; in another city, perhaps not 
more than twenty miles away, he is assigned 
to special and separate seats. In one 
part of the country the Negro may vote 
freely ; in another part of the country, per- 
haps across the border of another State, 
he is not expected to vote at all. 

As illustrating the ability of the Negro 
to avoid the rocks and shoals which he is 
likely to meet in traveling about the coun- 
try and still manage to get what he wants, 
I recall an experience of a colored man 
with whom I was traveling. through South 
Carolina some time ago. This man was 
very anxious to reach the railway train, 
and had only a few minutes in which to 
do so. He hailed, naturally enough, the 
first hackman he saw, who happened to 
be a white man. The white man told 
him that it was not his custom to carry 
Negroes in his-carriage. ‘The colored man, 
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not in the last disturbed, at once replied: 
“ That’s all right, we will fix that; you 
get in the carriage and I’ll take the front 
seat and drive you.” ‘This was done, and 
in a few minutes they reached the depot, 
in time to catch the train. The colored 
man handed the white man _ twenty-five 
cents and departed. Both were satisfied, 
and the color line was preserved. 

The facts I have detailed serve to illus- 
trate some of the difficulties that the col 
ored man has in the North as well as in 
the South, with the present unsettled 
conditions as to his position in the com- 
munity. The Negro suffers some other 
disadvantages living in the midst of a 
people from whom he is so different, with 
whom he is so intimately associated, and 
from whom he is, at the same time, so 
distinctly separate. 

In living in the midst of seventy mill 
ions of the most highly civilized-people of 
the world the Negro has the-epportunity 
to learn much that he could not learn in 
a community where the people were less 
enlightened and less progressive. On the 
other hand, it is a disadvantage to him 
that his progress is constantly compared 
to the progress of a people who have the 
advantage of many centuries of civiliza- 
tion, while the Negro has for only a little 
more than forty years been a free man. 
If the American Negro, with his present 
degree of advancement, were living in the 
midst of a civilization such as exists to-day 
in Asia or in the south of Europe, the 
gap between him and the people by whom 
he is surrounded would not then be so 
wide, and he would receive credit for the 
progress that he has already made. 

In speaking of the progress of the 
Negro in America, I want to refer to a 
letter, published in Virginia in 1801, 
addressed to a member of the General 
Assembly of Virginia. This letter, which 
in many respects is a remarkable docu- 
ment, is supposed to have been written by 
the Honorable Judge Tucker, and was 
occasioned by a slave conspiracy which 
greatly disturbed the people of Virginia 
about that time. ‘This letter is, in part, as 
follows : 


There is often a progress in human affairs 
which may indeed be retarded, but which 
nothing can arrest. Ae with slow and 
silent steps, it is marked only by comparing 
distant periods. The causes which produce 


it are either so minute as to be invisible, or, 
if perceived, are too numerous and compli- 
cated to be subject to human control. Of 
such a sort is the advancement of knowl- 
edge among the Negroes of thiscountry. It 
is so striking as to be obvious to a man of 
most ordinary observation. Every year adds 
to the number of those who can read and 
write; and he who has made any proficiency 
in letters becomes a little center of instruc- 
tion to others. 

This increase of knowledge is the princi- 
al agency in evolving the spirit we have to 
ear. 


In our infant country, where population 
and wealth increase wit ith unexampled rapid- 
ity, the progress of liberal knowledge is pro- 
portionately great. In this vast march of 
the mind, the blacks, who are far behind us, 
may be supposed to advance at a pace equal 
toour own; but, sir, the fact is, they are likely 
to advance faster; the growth and multiplica- 
tion of our towns tend in a thousand ways to 
enlighten and inform them. The very nature 
of our government, which leads us to recur 
perpetually to the discussion of natural 
rights, favors speculation and inquiry. B 
way of marking the prodigious change which 
a few years has made among this class of 
men, compare the late conspiracy with the 
revolt under Lord Dunmore. In the one 
case, a few solitary individuals flocked to that 
standard under which they were sure to find 
protection ; in the other, they, in a body, of 
their own accord, combine a plan for assert- 
ing their claims, and rest their safety on suc- 
cess alone. The difference is, then they 
sought freedom merely as a good ; now they 
also claim it as a right. This comparison 
speaks better than volumes the change I in- 
sist on. 

But, sir, this change is progressive. A lit- 
tle while ago their minds were enveloped in 
darkest ignorance ; now the dawn of knowl- 
edge is faintly perceived and warns us of 
approaching day. Of the multitude of causes 
which tend to enlighten the blacks I know 
not one whose operation we can materially 
check. Here, then, is the true picture of 
our situation. Norcan we make it less hide- 
ous by shutting our eyes to it. These, our 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, pos- 
sess the physical power to do us mischief and 
are invited to do it by motives which self- 
love dictates and reason justifies. Our sole 
security consists, then, in their ignorance of 
this power and of their means of using it— 
a security which we have lately found was 
not-to be relied upon, and which, small as it 
now is, every day diminishes. 

I have quoted this letter at some length 
because it seems to me to describe, in a 
very remarkable way, the process and the 
method by which the Negro masses have 
advanced, slowly but-steadily before eman- 
cipation, more rapidly but not less steadily 
since. 
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The story of the American Negro has 
been one of progress from the _ first. 
While there have been times when it 
seemed the race was going backward, this 
backward movement has been temporal, 
local, or merely apparent. On the whole, 
the Negro has been and is moving for- 
ward everywhere and in every direction. 

In speaking of his experiences in the 
South, Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, whose 
articles on Southern conditions are in 
many respects the best and most inform- 
ing that have been written since Olm- 
sted’s famous “ Journey in the Seaboard 
Slave States,’’ said that before he came 
into the South he had been told that in 
many sections of the country the Negro 
was relapsing into barbarism. » He, of 
course, was very anxious to find these 
places and see for himself to what extent 
the Negro had actually gone backward. 
Before leaving New York he was told 
that he would find the best example of this 
condition in the lowlands and rice-fields of 
South Carolina and Georgia. He visited 
these sections of South Carolina and Geor- 
gia, but he did not find any traces of the 
barbarism that he expected to see. He did 
find, however, that colored people in that 
part of the country were, on the whole, 
making progress. ‘This progress was slow, 
but it was in a direction away from and 
not toward barbarism. 

In South Carolina he was told that 
the people in that part of the country 
had not gone back into barbarism, but if 
he would go to the sugar-cane regions of 
Louisiana he would find the conditions 
among the Negroes as bad as in any other 
part of the United States. He went to 
Louisiana, and again he found, not bar- 
barism, but progress. ‘There he was told 
that he would find what he was looking 
for in the Yazoo Delta of the Mississippi. 
In Mississippi he was told that if he went 
into Arkansas he would not be disap- 
pointed. He went to Arkansas, but there, 
also, he found the colored people engaged 
in buying land, building churches and 
schools, and trying to improve themselves. 
After that he came to the conclusion that 
the Negro was not relapsing into barba- 
rism. 

The Negro is making progress at the 
present time as he made progress in 
slavery times. There is, however, this 
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difference: In slavéry the progress of 
the Negro was a menace to the white man. 
The security of the white master depended 
upon the ignorance of the black slave. In 
freedom the security and happiness of 
each race depend, to a very large extent, 
on the education and the progress of the 
other. The problem of slavery was to 
keep the Negro down; the problem of 
freedom is to raise him up. 

The story of the Negro, in the last 
analysis, is simply the story of the man 
who is farthest down; as he raises him- 
self he raises every other man who is 
above him. 

In concluding this narrative I ought to 
say, perhaps, that if in what I have written 
[ seem to have emphasized the successes 
of the Negro rather than his failures, and 
to have said more about his achievements 
than about his hardships, it is because I 
am convinced that these things are more 
interesting and more important. To me 
the history of the Negro people in Amer- 
ica seems like the story of a great adven- 
ture in which, for my own part, I am glad 
to have had a share. So far from being 
a misfortune, it seems to me that it is a 
rare privilege to have part.in the struggles, 
the plans, and the ambitions of ten millions 
of people who are making their way from 
slavery to freedom. | 

At the present time the Negro race is, 
so to speak, engaged in hewing its path 
through the wilderness. In spite of its 
difficulties there are a novelty and a zest as 
well as an inspiration in this task that few 
who have not shared it can appreciate. 
In America the Negro race, for the first 
time, is face to face with the problem of 
learning to till the land intelligently ; of 
planning and building permanent and 
beautiful homes ; of erecting school-houses 
and extending school terms; of experi- 
menting with methods of instruction and 
adapting them to the needs of the Negro 
people ; of organizing churches, building 
houses of worship, and preparing minis- 
ters. In short, the Negro in America 
to-day is face to face with all the funda- 
mental problems of modern civilization, 
and for each of these problems he has, to 
some extent, to find a solution of his own. 
‘The fact that in his case this is peculiarly 
difficult only serves to make the problem 
peculiarly interesting. 
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We have hard problems, it is true, but 
instead of despairing in the face of the 
difficulties we should, as a race, thank 
God that we have a problem. As an 
individual I would rather belong to a race 
that has a great and difficult task to per- 
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form than be a part of a race whose path- 
way is strewn with flowers. It is only 
by meeting and facing manfully hard, 
stubborn, and difficult problems that races, 
like individuals, are in the highest degree 
made strong. 


THE ENJOYMENT OF MUSIC 
THE PERCEPTION OF MUSICAL FORM 
BY DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


methods by which the musician builds 

his tones into phrases, his phrases into 
tunes—processes which may be compared 
to the writer’s building of words into 
sentences and sentences into paragraphs. 
With the paragraph literary composition 
does not, however, stop. Paragraphs 
must still be combined in the whole dis- 
course. And musical composition, save 
in its more primitive stages, does not stop 
with the single melody. However charm- 
ing a composer’s themes may be, we do 
not acknowledge him a master unless he 
can build them into a complete musical 
discourse, a piece” or movement,” of 
which the structure is both simple enough 
to be clear, and complex enough to be 
interesting. 

That the composition of small elements 
is a good deal easier than that of ele- 
ments themselves complex, is shown 
not only by the fact that there are 
certain composers, as, for example, Grieg 
and Chopin, who, while they succeed 
admirably in the former, often fail in the 
latter, but also by the cognate fact that 
many /isteners, perfectly capable of grasp- 
ing a melody, cannot, as we say express- 
ively, ‘* make head nor tail” of a sym- 
phony, which is nothing but an organism 
of melodies. Such listeners are very 
apt to retort upon the symphony in the 
manner of the fox upon the inaccessible 
grapes. ‘They pronounce it, not perhaps 
sour, but“ dry.” ‘They forget that beauty 


LT a former article’ we studied the 


' See “ The Syntax of Melody” in The Outlook for 
November 6. 


“lies in the eye of the beholder,” and “ in 


the ear of the hearer.” Form is to music 
a good deal what plot is to a story: it is 
the order in which things happen. If 
they are too inattentive or too forgetful to 
observe and remember this order, they 
cannot expect to feel the full force of 
the musical drama. ‘The only remedy is 
to listen more carefully, and to analyze 
“specimens ” in order to learn what to 
expect. 

Now there is no limit to the number of 
ways in which tunes may be built up into 
complete pieces, andif we were to try to 
examine them all in detail it would be like 
trying to describe all the horses in the 
world in detail—just how long each one’s 
tail was, and how many hairs he had on 
his left ear. But fortunately that is not 
necessary in order to get a good working 
idea of a horse; and no more is it neces- 
Sary to describe all pieces in order to get 
a good working idea of musical form. All 
that is needed is a description of certain 
general qualities that we find in all horses, 
or pieces, as the case may be. However 
much horses’ tails may differ in length, we 
find that every horse has, for example, 
four legs that “‘match;” a horse with 
legs that did not match would tip over, 
and a horse that could not stand up would 
be a pretty poor apology for a horse. In 
the same way, in spite of the thousand 
small differences in pieces of music, we 
find that all the great composers have 
agreed on certain general ways of writing, 
the neglect of which would make their 
pieces either monotonous or hotchpotch ; 
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and monotonous or hotchpotch music is 
as bad as a horse that cannot stand up. 

The most convenient way to see what 
these ways of writing are is to imagine 
that we ourselves are composing a piece 
of music. Let us suppose, then, that a 
musical idea, a short motive of several 
tones, has occurred to us. What shall we 
do with it? First, of course, we shall add 
more to it until it makes a phrase; and 
we shall make other phrases somewhat 
like it, that balance it. In this way we 
can build up a short melody. Then will 
come the question, Whatnext? It would 
be tiresome to repeat it immediately ; we 
want a change—something new; why 
not write another tune on a different mo- 
tive? And as we are trying for contrast, 
let us also use another key, though one 
not too far away.’ 

Here are our two tunes, now; shall we 
keep on and write athird? As that might 
seem rather wandering, it would be better 
to go back and have the first tune over 
again; this will satisfy our craving for 
unity, both of idea or musical motive and 
of key. In this way we get a complete 
little piece, consisting of first tune or 
Statement, second tune or Contrast, and 
first tune over again or Restatement. 
This is, as a matter of fact, exactly the 
way the phrases are arranged in such a 
tune as ** Nearer, My God, to Thee ;” 
but instead of building phrases into a tune 
we are now building tunes into a complete 
piece. ‘The fact that the arrangement is 
the same shows how deep-seated in our 
minds is the desire for Variety in Unity, 
which this arrangement satishes more 
easily and simply than any other. So 
natural is it to arrange musical thoughts 
in this way that this Three-part Form or 
Three-part Song-form, as it is called, is 
found in thousands of songs, dances, 
operatic arias, and instrumental pieces. 

Looking at our little piece more care- 
fully, one or two changes occur to us. 
Rather than have the first Part come to 
so complete a stop, we may prefer to 
have it ‘**‘ modulate ’’ to the key in which 
the second is to be, thus binding the two 
more closely together. Or, again, we may 
deem it unnecessary to repeat the whole 
of the first Part after the second, finding 


1The nearest keys are those that have the most 
tones in common. 
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it better to shorten and combine the sec- 
ond and third Parts. In that case the 
first idea will not be so definitely repeated, 
but its ending will be kept, and will give 
the needed impression of unity. Our 
piece will then consist of only two instead 
of three parts, of which the second begins 
in the key of contrast, but modulates back 
to the home key, and ends there with the 
same “cadence” (ending-passage) that 
we heard in the first. This Two-part 
Form is also popular with composers of 
all times and countries. 

If our piece is now too short to please 
us, all we have to do is to apply again the 
same plan, and write a second piece, in 
either Two- or Three-part Form, which 
will serve as a contrast to the first, after 
which we can repeat it. For this we 
shall naturally choose some other key of 
contrast than that already used. ‘This 
plan gives us the form used in hundreds 
of minuets, from those of the eighteenth 
century down to those found in modern 
sonatas and symphonies. ‘The second 
piece in the minuet is often marked 
“Trio ” or ** Minuet II,” and at the end 
of it is written ‘* Minuet da capo ’’—that 
is, the minuet (first piece) to be played 
again ‘‘ from the beginning.”’ 

Mozart, Haydn, and the other com- 
posers of the eighteenth century wrote 
many examples of this form in the Minuets 
of their symphonies. With Beethoven 
the Minuet (and its relative the Scherzo) 
kept the same general outline, but took 
on larger proportions ; and sometimes he 
repeated the Trio again after the ** Da 
capo ;”” and ended with the first minuet 
played for the third time. Schumann, 
taking a hint from this, occasionally used 
his minuet three times, but made a new 
and different trio for his second contrast. 
In spite of all these changes, the idea 
underlying the minuet is always that of 
presenting short tunes so that they will 
contrast well, and of binding them to- 
gether by repeating the first at the end. 

But there is another way of getting 
variety besides changing the tune. Keep- 
ing the same tune, we can repeat it sev- 
eral times, each time with a different accom- 
paniment. If, for instance, we have first 
used solid chords for it, the second time 
we will have a rippling figure, the -third 
time staccato chords, the fourth time scales 
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and runs, and so on as long as we care 
to keep it up. This is what is called 
making Variations on a theme, and has 
always been popular; composers like it 
because it calls all their ingenuity into 
play, performers like it because the rapid 
passages give them a chance to “show 
off,” and audiences like it because it ts 
easy to follow, the theme remaining the 
same throughout. 

The chief fault of the Theme and Varia- 
tion form is that unless it is most cleverly 
managed it grows monotonous, since the 
contrast is all in the dress which the theme 
is made to wear, and not a bit in the 
theme itself. It is a musical masquerade 
in a hundred different costumes—the per- 
son under the disguise is always the same. 
What would interest us far more than 
such changes in the outside of the music 
would be a real izward change—a growth 
and development in the melodies them- 
selves. 

And so the most interesting of all 
musical forms, when we rightly under- 
stand them, are neither those in which 
tunes are merely repeated one after an- 
other, as in the song-forms and minuet, 
nor those in which a single tune is orna- 
mented, as in variations, but rather those 
in which the melodies are like seeds, from 
which grow, gradually, and by a law of 
their own nature, the most rare and beau- 
tiful plants. Of all the kinds of study 
which music offers, perhaps the most 
fascinating is this tracing of a long move- 
ment of a sonataor symphony back to a 
few short motives of half a dozen tones 
each, out of which it has grown as slowly 
and surely as “great oaks from little 
acorns grow.” 

Once composers had learned how to 
develop their themes in this way, it was 
easy to make pieces much longer and 
more interesting than minuets; and there 
grew up for such longer pieces a good 
many different forms, of which the most 
important were the sonata-form and the 
rondo. It is not necessary to go into 
details of these forms here; they are to 
be found in any text-book of form; the 
important thing for us to notice is that 
they are built, just like the smaller forms, 
on the scheme of statement, contrast, and 
restatement. This simple and natural 
scheme is apvlied both to the order of the 


themes or melodies, and to the order of 
the keys used (beginning in the home-key, 
modulating more or less widely in the 
middle, and returning home at the end), 
and can be traced ina Beethoven sym- 
phony quite as clearly as in a Mozart 
minuet. The difference is that in the larger 
works there are more separate themes, 
each theme is longer, and all are devel- 
oped more thoroughly. The dimensions 
are greater, but the shafe is the same. 

The greatest masters of form, like 
Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms, are those 
who succeed in combining the most con- 
trasting melodies, rhythms, and keys in 
such a way that they clearly delong fo- 
gether and we feel that we could not take 
out a single block without bringing down 
the whole house. To make music so 
perfect in form as this is the most difficult 
of all the tasks of the composer; it is 
comparatively easy to give a short tune 
enough variety to keep it from becoming 
monotonous; but in giving a symphony 
plenty of variety, you will make it a mere 
bundle of fragments unless you are a really 
great artist. 

Moreover (and this is what is particu- 
larly important to us as listeners), the 
larger forms are not only harder than the 
smaller to write, they are also much 
harder to hear. A piece of music is never 
given to us all at once, in a single instant of 
time, as a picture or a statue is; it is 
doled out to us bit by bit; when we get 
to the middle of even the shortest tune 
we can no longer hear the beginning, 
and when we get tothe end we can 
no longer hear the middie. We Aear 
nothing but single tones, one at a time; 
only by remembering them and connect- 
ing in our minds what we remember 
with what we now hear do we grasp the 
tune, which is a line rather than a series 
of dots. ‘Therefore, the longer a melody 
is the more of a strain is put upon our 
memory to hear it as a melody. We are 
likely, especially if our ears are inattentive 
or untrained, to forget the beginning be- 
fore we hear the end. In this case weno 
more hear the melody than we should see 
a picture of which we covered up one half 
while we looked at the other. 

If this is the case with a short melody, 
how much more with a movement from 
a sonata or symphony lasting ten or fifteen 
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minutes! Here we have to listen to and 
remember half a dozen different themes, 
to notice the changes made in each as it 
is developed, and to recognize any one 
when it is repeated, after a space of sev- 
eral minutes filled with other things. Only 
in this way can we get a clear picture of 
the beautiful panorama of tones that has 
been unrolled before our ears. It is easy 
to see why so many of us enjoy a simple 
tune, and so few a symphony of Beethoven. 
Most of us have never trained our musi- 
cal memories enough to grasp the sym- 
phony—we don’t really perceive its shape 
at all, any more than a fly walking on an 
orange perceives that it is round. 

But is it worth while, you ask, to work 
one’s memory so hard, simply in order to 
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feel the shape of a piece of music? Why 
not just enjoy the separate tunes, one 
after another, as they come along? Well, 
you would only have to push that idea 
one step further to ask: why feel the 
shape of even a short tune, why not just 
enjoy the separate notes, one after an- 
other, as they come along? And this is 
doubtless as far as some people ever get 
toward enjoying music. Like Charles 
Lamb, they are ‘“ sentimentally disposed 
to harmony, but organically incapable of 
a tune.” But if you can grasp a tune 
you will surely insist that your pleas- 
ure in music is keener than theirs. 
Why not make it as much keener again, 
by learning to grasp a whole group of 
tunes? 


THE GROOMING OF THE FARM 
BY ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE 


HERE is a story about an artist 
who espied a picturesque old man 
and wished to paint him. At the 

time appointed the model arrived—new- 
shaven, new-washed, freshly attired, with 
all the delicious and incommunicable flavor 
of the years irretrievably lost! Doubtless 
there are many such stories ; doubtless the 
thing has happened many, many times. 
And I am sorrier for the artist now than 
I used to be, because it is happening to 
me. 

Only it is not an old man—tt is the farm, 
the blessed old farm, unkempt, unshorn, 
out at the elbows. In spite of itself, in 
spite of me, in spite of everybody, the farm 
is being groomed. 

It is nobody’s fault, of course. Like 
most hopelessly disastrous things, it has 
all been done with the best possible in- 
tentions, perhaps it has even been neces- 
sary, but it is none the less deplorable. 

It began, I think, with the sheds. They 
had in ages past been added one after 
another by a method of almost uncon- 
scious accretion, as the chambered nautilus 
makes his shell. They looked as if they 
Yad been, not exactly built, but rather 
(aid together in the desultory; provisional 


fashion of the farmer, and held by an 
occasional nail, or the natural adhesion 
of the boards themselves. They leaned 
confidingly against the great barn and 
settled comfortably among the bare 
faces of rock in the barnyard, as if they 
had always been there, as; indeed, they 
had been there longer than any one now 
living can remember. Neither they nor 
the barn had ever been painted, and they 
had all weathered to a silver-gray—not 
the gray of any paint or stain ever made, 
but the gray that comes only to certain 
kinds of wood when it has lived out in the 
rain and the sunshine for fifty, seventy, 
a hundred years. It is to an old building 
what white hair is to an oid lady. And 
as not all white hair is beautiful, so not ail 
gray buildings are beautiful. But these 
were beautiful. When it rained, they grew 
dark and every knot-hole showed. When 
the sun came out and baked them dry, 
they paled to silver, and the smooth, rain- 
worn grooves and hollows of the boards 
glistened like a rifle-barrel. 

The sheds were, I am afraid, not very 
useful. One, they said, had been built to 
hold plows, another for turkeys, another 
for ducks. One, the only one that was 
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hen-tight, we used for the incarceration of 
confirmed “ setters,’’ and it thus gained 
the title of “Durance Vile.” ‘The rest 
were nameless, the abode of cobwebs and 
rats and old grain-bags and stolen nests and 
surprise broods of chickens, who dropped 
through cracks between loose boards and 
had to be extracted by Jonathan with 
much difficulty. Perhaps it was this that 
set him against them. At all events, he 
decided that they must go. I protested 
faintly, trying to think of some really sen- 
sible argument. 

‘But Durance Vile,’’ I said. “ We 
need that. Where shall we put the 
setters ?”’ 

‘No, we don’t. That isn’t the way to 
treat setters, anyway. They should be 
cooped and fed on meat.” 

“I suppose you read that in one of 

those agricultural experiment station 
pamphlets,” I said. Many things that I 
consider disasters on the farm can be 
traced to one or another of these little 
pamphlets, and when a new one arrives I 
regard it with resignation but without 
cordiality. 
% The sheds went, and I missed them. 
Possibly the hens missed them too. They 
wandered thoughtfully about the barn- 
yard, stepping rather higher than usual, 
cocking their heads and regarding me 
with their red-rimmed eyes as if they were 
cluckfully conjuring up old associations. 
Did they remember Durance Vile? Per- 
haps, but probably not. For all their 
philosophic airs and their attitudinizing, I 
know nobody who thinks less than a hen, 
or, at all events, their thinking is contem- 
plative rather than practical. 

Jonathan also surveyed the raw spot. 
But Jonathan’s mind is practical rather 
than contemplative. 

“Just the place for a carriage-house,” 
he remarked. 

And the carriage-house was perpe- 
trated. Perhaps a hundred years from 
now it will have been assimilated, but at 
present it stands out absolutely undigested 
in all its uncompromising newness of line 
and color. Its ridge-pole, its roof-edges, 
its corners, look as if they had been 
drawn with a ruler, where those of the 
old barn were sketched free-hand. The 
barn and the sheds had settled into the 
landscape, the carriage-house cut into it. 


“ven Jonathan saw it. ‘ We'll paint 
it the old-fashioned red to make it more 
in keeping,” he said, apologetically. But 
old-fashioned red is apparently not to be 
had in new-fashioned cans. And the 
farm remained implacable: it refused to 
digest the carriage-house. I felt rather 
proud of the farm for being so firm. 

The next blow was a heavy one. In 
the middle of the cowyard there was a 
wonderful gray rock, shoulder high, with 
a flat top and three sides abrupt, the 
other sloping. I used to sit on this rock 
and feed the hens and watch the “ crit- 
ters ’’’ come into the yard at milking-time. 
I like “ critters,” but when there are more 
than two or three in the yard, including 
some irresponsible calves, I like to have 
some vantage-point from which to view 
them—and be viewed. Our cattle are 
always gentle, but some of them are, to 
use a colloquial word that seems to me 
richly descriptive, so ‘‘ nose-y.” 

Of course a rock like this did not be- 
long in a well-planned barnyard. No- 
where, except in New England, or per- 
haps in Switzerland, would one occur. 
But in our part of New England they 
occur so thickly that they are hard to 
dodge, even in building a house. I re- 
member an entry in an old ledger discov- 
ered in the attic: ‘‘ To blasten rocks in my 
sollor—£0-3-6.”’ 

Without doubt the rock was in the way. 
Jonathan used to speak about it in ungen- 
tle terms every time he drove in and 
turned around. But this gave me no 
anxiety, because I felt sure that it had 
survived much stronger language than his. 
I did not think about dynamite. Prob- 
ably when the Psalmist wrote about the 
eternal hills he did not think about dyna- 
mite either. 

And dynamite did the deed. It broke 
my pretty rock into little pieces as one 
might break up a chunk of maple sugar 
with a pair of scissors. It made a beau- 
tiful barnyard, but I missed my refuge, 
my stronghold. 

But this was only the beginning. Back 
of the barns lay the farm itself—scores 
of acres, chiefly rocks and huckleberry 
bushes, with thistles and mullein and su- 
mac. There were dry, warm slopes, 
where the birches grew; not the queenly 


paper birch of the North, but the girlish 
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little-gray birch with its veil of twinkling 
leaves and its glimmer of slender stems. 
‘There were rugged ledges, deep-shadowed 
with oak and chestnut; there-were hot, 
open hillsides thick-set with catbrier and 
blackberry canes, where one could never 
go without setting a brown rabbit scam- 
pering. It was a delectable farm, but 
not, in the ordinary sense, highly pro- 
ductive, and its appeal was rather to 
the contemplative than to the practical 
mind. 

Jonathan was from the first infected 
with the desire of making the farm more 
productive—in the ordinary sense; and 
one day, when I wandered up to a dis- 
tant corner, oh, dismay! there was a 
slope of twinkling birches—no longer 
twinkling—prone ! cut, and dragged and 
piled up in masses of white stems and 
limp green leafage and tangled red-brown 
twigs. It was a sorry sight. I walked 
about it much, perhaps, as my white hens 
had walked about the barnyard, and to 
as little purpose. For the contemplative 
mind is no match for the practical. I 
knew this, yet I could not forbear saying, 
later : 

‘Jonathan, I was up near the long 
meadow to-day.” 

‘“‘Were you ?” 

Jonathan! Those birches!”’ 

What about them ?” 

* All cut !” 

“Oh, yes. We need that piece for 
pasturage.”’ 

“Oh, dear! We might as well not 
have a farm if we cut down all the 
birches.”’ 

‘‘We might as well not have a farm if 
we don’t cut them down. They’ll run us 
out in no time.” 

‘* They don’t look as if they would run 
anybody out—the dears !” 

“Why, I didn’t know you felt that 
way about them. We’ll let that other 
patch stand, if you like.”’ 

“ Tf 1 like!” 

I saved the birches, but other things 
kept happening. I went out one day and 
found one of our prettiest fence-lines re- 
duced to bare bones, all its bushes and 
vines—-clematis, elderberry, wild cherry, 
sweet-fern, bittersweet—all cut, hacked, 
torn away. It looked like a collie dog in 
the summer when his long yellow fur has 
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been sheared off. And, another day, it 
was a company of red lilies escaped along 
a bank above the roadside. There were 
weeds mixed in, to be sure, and some 
bushes, a delightful tangle—and all 
snipped, shaved to the skin! 

When I spoke about it, Jonathan said: 
“I’m sorry. I suppose Hiram was just 
making the place shipshape.”’ 

‘“Shipshape! This farm shipshape ! 
You could no more make this farm ship- 
shape than you could make a woodchuck 
look as though he had been groomed. 
The farm isn’t a ship.” 

“T hope it isn’t a woodchuck, either,”’ 
said Jonathan. 

During the haying season there was 
always a lull. ‘The hand of the destroyer 
was stayed. Rather, every one was so busy 
cutting the hay that there was no time to 
cut anything else. One day in early 
August I took a pail and sauntered up 
the lane in the peaceful mood of the berry- 
picker—a state of mind as satisfactory 
as any I know. One is conscious of being 
useful—for what more useful than the 
accumulating of berries for pies? One 
has suitable ideals—the ideal of a happy 
home, since in attaining a happy home 
berry pies are demonstrably helpful. And 
one is also having a beautiful time. On 
my way I turned down the side lane to 
see how the blackberries were coming on. ° 
There lay my blackberry canes—lay, not 
stood—their long stems thick-set with fruit 
just turning from light red to dark. I do 
not love blackberries as I do birches; it 
was rather the practical than the contem- 
plative part of me that protested that 
time, but it was with a lagging step that I 
went on, over the hill, to the’ berry- 
patches. There another shock awaited 
me. Where I expected to see green 
clumps of low huckleberries there were 
great blotches of black earth and gray 
ashy stems, and in the midst a heap of 
brush still sending up idle streamers and 
puffs of blue smoke. Desolation of deso- 
lations! That they should do this thing 
to a harmless berry patch ! 

They were not all burned. Only the 
heart of the patch had been taken, and 
after the first shock I explored the edges 
to see what was left, but with no courage 
for picking. I came home with an empty 
pail and a mind severe. 


“Jonathan,’’ I said that 
thought you liked pies ?” 

“I do,” he said, expectantly. 

“ Well, what do you like in them ?” 

Berries,, preferably.” 

* Oh, I thought perhaps bas preferred 
cinders or dried. briers.”’ 

Jonathan looked up inguicingia then a 
light broke. ‘‘ Oh, you mean those black- 
berry bushes. Didn’t I tell you about 
that? ‘That was a mistake.”’ 

“So / thought,” I said, unappeased. 

“T mean, I didn’t mean them to be 
cut. It was that fool hobo I gave work 
to last week. I told him to cut the brush 
in the lane. Idiot! I thought he knew a 
blackberry bush !” 

“With the fruit on it, too,” I added, 
relenting toward Jonathan a little. Then 
I stiffened again. 

“How about the huckleberry patch? 
Was that a mistake, too?” . 

Jonathan looked guilty, but held him- 
self as a man should. 

“Why, no,”’ he said; “ that is, Hiram 
thought we needed more ground to plow 
up next year, and that’s as good a piece 
as there is—no big rocks or trees, you 
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know. And we must have crops, you 
know.” 

‘‘ Bless the rocks!’ I burst out. “I 
wish there were more of them! If it 


weren’t for the rocks the farm would be 
all crops 

Jonathan laughed, then we both laughed. 

“ You talk as though that would be a 
misfortune,”’ he said. 

“It would be simply unendurable,” I 
replied. 

‘‘Jonathan,”’ I added, “I am afraid 
you have not a proper subordination of 
values. I have heard of one farmer— 
just one—who had.”’ 

* What is it? and who was he?” said 
Jonathan, submissively. I think he was 
relieved that the huckleberry question was 
not being followed up. 

‘‘T believe he was your great-uncle by 
marriage. ‘They say that there was a cer- 
tain field that was full of butterfly-weed— 
you know, gorgeous orange stuff—”’ 

‘1 know,” saidhe. ‘* What about it ?” 

‘‘ Well, there was a meadow that was 
full of it, just in its glory when the grass 
was ready to cut. Jonathan, what would 
you have done ?” 
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“Go on,” said Jonathan. 

** Well, he always mowed that field him: 
self, and when he came to a clump of 
butterfly-weed, he always mowed around 

‘Very pretty,” said Jonathan, in an 
impersonal way. 

“And that,’ I added, “is what I call 
having a pr*per subordination of values.” 

** 1 see,” said he. 

* And now,”’ I went on, with almost too 
ostentatious sweetness, ‘if you will tell 
me where to find a huckleberry patch that 
is not already reduced to cinders, I will go 
out to-morrow and get some for pies.” 

Jonathan knew, and so did I, that there 
were still plenty of berry bushes left. 
Nevertheless, he was moved. 

‘* Now, see here,” he began seriously, 
**]T don’t want to spoil the farm for you. 
Only I don’t know which things you like. 
If you'll just tell me the places you don’t 
want touched, I’ll speak to Hiram about 
them.”’ 

* Really Lexclaimed. ‘ Why, I'll tell 
you now, right away. There’s the lane— 
you know, that mustn’t be touched; and 
the ledges—but you couldn’t do anything 
to those; of course, anyway.” 

“ No, even the hobo wouldn’t tackle 
them,” said Jonathan, grimly. 

“And the birches, the ones that are 
left. You promised me those, you know. 
And the swamp, of course, and the cedar 
knoll where the high-bush blueberries 
grow, and then—oh, yes—that lovely hill- 
side beyond the long meadow, where the 
Sumac is, and the dogwood, and every- 
thing. And, of course, the rest of the 
huckleberries—”’ 

“The rest of the huckleberries 1’ said 
he. ‘That means all the farm. There 
isn’t a spot as big as your hat where you 
can’t show me some sort of a huckleberry 
bush.”’ 

**So much the better,”’ I said, content- 
edly. 

“Oh, come now,” he protested. “ Be 
reasonable. Even your wonderful farmer 
that you tell about did a little mowing. 
He mowed around the butterfly-weed, 
but he mowed. You’re making the farm 
into solid butterfly-weed, and there’ll be 
no mowing at all.” 

* Why, Jonathan, I’ve left you the long 
meadow, and the corner meadow, and the 
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hill orchard, and then there’s the ten-acre 
lot for corn and potatoes—only I wish 
you wouldn’t plant potatoes.” 

‘‘ What’s the matter wit.: potatoes ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know. First, they are 
too neat and green, and then they are all 
covered with potato-bug powder, and then 
they wither up and lie all around, and 
then they are dug, and the fieldis a sight ! 
Now, rye and corn! They’re lovely from 
beyinning to end.” 

Jonathan ruminated. ‘I seem to see 
myself expressing these ideas to Hiram,” 
he remarked dryly. 

‘‘T suppose it all comes down to the 
simple question, what is the farm for?” I 
said. 

‘T am afraid that is what Hiram would 
think,”’ said Jonathan. 

‘‘Never mind about Hiram,” I said, 
severely. ‘ Now really, away down deep, 
haven’t you yourself a-sneaking desire 
for—oh, for crops, and for having things 
look shipshape, as you call it? Now 
haven’t you ?” 

‘‘T wonder,” said Jonathan, as though 
we were talking about a third person. 

‘“T don’t wonder, I know. The 
trouble with men,” I went on, “is that 
when they want to make a thing look 
well, all they can think of is cutting and 
chopping. Look at a man when he goes 
te.a party, or to have his picture taken ! 
He always dashes to the barber’s first— 
that is, unless there’s a woman around to 
interfere. Do you remember Jack Mason 
when he was married? Face and neck 
the color of raw beef from sunburn, and 
hair cropped so close it made his head 
look like a drab egg !” 

‘“T didn’t notice,” said Jonathan. 

‘‘No, I suppose not. You would have 
done the same thing—you’re all alike. 
Look at horses. When men want to 
make a horse look stylish, why, chop off 
his tail, of course! And they are only 
beginning to learn better. When a man 
builds a house, what does he do? Cuts 
down every tree, every bush and twig, 
and makes it ‘shipshape,’ as you call it. 
And then the women have to come along 
and plant everything all over again.” 

‘But things need cutting now and 
then,” said Jonathan. ‘‘ You wouldn’t like 
it, you know, if a man never went to the 
barber’s. -He’d look like a woodchuck.” 
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‘There are worse-looking things than 
woodchucks. Still, of course, there’s a 
medium. Possibly the woodchuck carries 
neglect to excess.”’ 

The discussion rested there. I do not 
know whether Jonathan expressed any of 
these ideas to Hiram, but the grooming 
process appeared to be temporarily sus- 
pended. Then one day my turn came. 
It was dusk, and I was sitting on an old 
log at the back of the orchard, looking out 
over the . little swamp, all a-twinkle with 
fireflies. Jonathan had been up the lane, 
prowling about, as he often does at night- 
fall, “‘to take a look at the farm.” I 
heard his step in the lane, and he jumped 
over the bars at the far end of the orchard. 
There was a pause, then a vehement excla- 
mation—too vehement to print. Jona- 
than’s remarks do not usually need editing, 
and I listened to these in the dusk in 
some degree of wonder, if not of positive 
enjoyment. Finally I called out, ‘“*‘ What’s 
the matter ?”’ 

“Qh, you there?” He strode over. 
‘* Matter! Come and see what that fool 
hobo did.” 

‘‘'You called him something besides 
that a moment ago,” I remarked. 

‘“T hope so. Whatever I called him, 
he’s it. Come over.” 

He led me to the orchard edge, and 
there in the half-light I saw a line of stubs 
and a pile of brush. ‘ Not your quince 
bushes !”’ I gasped. 

‘Just that,” he said, grimly, and then 
burst into further unprintable phrases 
descriptive of the city-bred loafer. “If I 
ever give work to a hobo again, I’ll be—”’ 

‘* Sh-h-h,” I said, and I could not for- 
bear adding : ‘‘ Now you know how I have 
felt about those huckleberry bushes and 
birches and things, only I hadn’t the 
language to express it.” 

“You have language enough,” said 
Jonathan. 

Undoubtedly Jonathan was depressed. 
I had been depressed for some time on 
account of the grooming of my berry 
patches and fence lines, but now I found 
myself growing suddenly cheerful. I do not 
habitually batten on the sorrow of others, 
but this was a special case. For how could 
I be blind to the fact that chance had thrust 
a weapon into my hand? I knew that 
hereafter, at critical moments, I need only 
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murmur “quince bushes ’’ and discussion 
would die out. It made me feel very gentle 
toward Jonathan, to be thus armed against 
him. Gentle, but also cheerful. 

“Jonathan,” I said, “ it’s no use stand- 
ing here. Come back to the log where I 
was sitting.” 

He came, with heavy tread. We sat 
down, and looked out over the twinkling 
swamp. The hay had just been cut, and 
the air was richly fragrant. The hush of 
night encompassed us, yet the darkness 
was full of life. Crickets chirruped steadily 
in the orchard behind us, from a distant 


meadow the purring whistle of the whip-’ 


poorwill sounded in continuous cadence, 
like a monotonous and gentle lullaby. The 


woods beyond the open swamp, a shadowy 
blur against the sky, were still, except for 
a sleepy note now and then from some bird 
half-awakened. Once a wood-thrush sang 
his daytime song all through, and mur- 
mured part of it a second time, then sank 
into silence. 

‘* Jonathan,” I said at last, ‘‘ the farm is 
rather a good place to be.” 

Not bad.”’ 

‘* Let’s not groom it too much. Let’s 
not make it too shipshape. After all, you 
know, it isn’t really a ship.” 

‘‘Nor yet a woodchuck, I hope,” said 
Jonathan. 

And I was content not to press the 
matter. 


THE NEW PHILANTHROPY 
BY ALIDA LATTIMORE 


NOBLE woman of my acquaint- 
A ance said to me last winter: 

‘‘Isn’t that bread line in Byoad- 
way pitiful? As I passed there one night 
last week there were several hundred men 
standing in line in the bitter cold, waiting 
for a cup of coffee and aroll!”’ She was 
fairly reveling in a burst of emotional 
benevolence towards those poor men and 
the terrible conditions of unemployment 
which make such a line possible. I 
asked her if she knew the composition of 
the ordinary bread line? Did she know 
of the large proportion of able-bodied, 
willfully idle boys and young men among 
the assortment of those really stranded 
and those stranded by profession? 
Did she realize that many of these 
“homeless” men were deserting husbands, 
shirking their responsibilities? Did she 
know that in Philadelphia in one year 
$160,000 was secured from husbands 
through the Department of Public Health 
and Charities and turned over to wives 
who were separated for various causes 
from their sources of support? ‘These 
husbands were made to pay what, in 
many cases, would otherwise have been 
demanded of public or private organiza- 
tions as charity. 


Many efforts have been made to appeal 
to the self-respect in the human flotsam 
and jetsam of the bread line, but with- 
out success. Repeated offers of food, 
lodging, and work, with friendship thrown 
in, have been made to the men. I per- 
sonally know a man who one stormy 
night offered by printed cards to each of 
three hundred and fifty men in the bread 
line a chance to pay in light work for 
food and lodging. Only fifty-two out of 
the, three hundred and fifty even ap- 
plied at the place designated on the 
card of invitation. Crowd attraction 
is more potent than the chance for 
rehabilitation, and criminals are safer in a 
crowd than in any office, however friendly. 
A defense of the men reached by a 
famous mission was made a month or 
two ago. The men were asked sepa- 
rately if they were ‘“ worthy,” and they all 
said they were! 

The sentimentalists who like to give 
dinners to huge companies of people and 
who are made comfortable by feeding the 
beggar at the door, who usually throws 
away the food so generously—and igno- 
rantly—given, fall back on this plea, “ Yes, 
but isn’t it better to feed ninety-nine un- 
worthy persons than to let one hungry 
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soul suffer?”” The New Philanthropist 
replies to this, ‘“ No, a thousand times, 
no!” If the sentimentalist is sincere, she 
(for it is generally she) should be willing 
to follow up “ the ninety and nine ”’ for the 
sake of the ‘‘one’”’ about whom she pro- 
fesses to be so anxious. Is the “one” 
really so precious as to be worth an hour 
or two spent in investigation ? 

A social worker was speaking to an 
audience recently on indiscriminate giving 
when he was asked a question which was 
meant as a reproach to the heartless 
speaker. Said this man of soft heart and 
correspondingly soft head, ‘‘ But could a 
man of any heart turn away a man at ten 
o’clock at night without the ten cents 
necessary for a night’s lodging ?”” “ Cer- 
tainly not,’’ said the Speay ; “ but the man 
of a really large heart Would be willing to 
take a little more trouble than giving the 
homeless man a dime to spend in the 
nearest saloon. He would arrange for a 
night’s lodging for him and help brace him 
up.”” One must remember that the ordi- 
nary homeless man has left a family some- 
where, and, if his absence from home is 
made easy, others are suffering. 

It is true of the money given to any of 
our city institutions that much of it has 
been wrung out of the body of the wage- 
earner. How can a worker develop re- 
sistance to physical, to say nothing cf 
moral, disease, on a wage of three dollars 
a week? A wage of six dollars, the 
amount mentioned by the Consumers’ 
League as a minimum living wage for a 
girl dependent upon herself, with her 
natural desire to present an attractive 
appearance, is not enough to enable 
her to lead a decent life without 
heroic sacrifice. If her ideals are not 
sufficiently high to meet her problem, 
what of the employer who has helped her 
into dependency of one kind or another ? 
Is his contribution ever declined by the 
hospitals into which his employees find 
their way? Is he personally responsible 
for their bills ? 

Suppose such a question as this were 
asked of every employer before he re- 
ceived the sanction of our patronage : © 

Do you pay a living wage in every case ? 

Many employers pay large salaries 
to a few of their employees, even shar- 
ing profits with them, who at the same 
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time pay the less efficient help so little 
that a decent; self-respecting life is impos- 
sible. It is from this grade of workers 
that immorality of all kinds is bred. The 
owner of the business is really running 
a subsidized institution—the families or 
‘“‘ gentlemen friends ” of his girl employees 
really making up the deficiency of wages. 
Hundreds of business enterprises are run 
on this system. It is an accepted fact 
among social workers that prostitution is 
largely an economic as well as a moral 
question. Even charitable societies, as em- 
ployers, are not blameless in paying wages 
too low for a person away from home to 
maintain her self-respect. Because of a 
lack of knowledge among governing boards 
of the actual cost of living, many agencies 
requiring expert skill in their employees 
offer lower wages than are demanded and 
obtained by a good cook. 

Other questions to be asked of an 
employer might be : 

Do you realize that a Aappy individual 
is a better worker, and do you émsis¢ on 
vacations, with or without pay, for your 
help ? 

Do you supply decencies in the shape 
of sanitary workshops, guarded machinery, 
closets, lockers, pure drinking water, hot 
and cold water at clean sinks, soap, towels, 
and a lunch-room for your employees? 
Do you allow your workers, especially 
women, to sit down whenever possible ? 

Are you liable for injuries received 
in your establishment ? 

Do the fines go into your pocket, or 
are they distributed as a part of the sick 
benefit fund or some such arrangement 


‘for the general good ? 


What efforts are you making to train 
your employees for greater efficiency ? 

What special reward do you give for 
faithful, efficient service ? ' 

Do you require just dealings in all 
departments of your business ? 

Does any part of the profits of your 
concern depend on the cheap labor of 
little children ? 

Are you dealing in politics? 
for what purpose ? 

In the murky gloom cast by the results 
of greed, it is cheering to contemplate the 
rifts caused by the development of a true 
brotherhood feeling on the part of certain 
employers. ‘There does exist a large num- 
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ber of employers who have no trumpet to 
sound but who are. quietly impressing 
ideas of a perfect partnership upon the 
persons without whose co-operation their 
business would cease. ‘There are employ- 
ers known to the writer who pay their 
employees according to the value of their 
work and ‘the profits of the business, 
without inquiring as to the wage scales of 
other concerns. Such firms find it hard to 
get rid of their men, and discharges are 
rare. 

The New Philanthropists observe the 
signs of an awakening on the part of 
some employers, but their hearts ache at 
the knowledge of the outrages committed 
by others and endured by a somnolent 
public. We are too satisfied with things 
as they appear to our indifferent minds. 
Like too much knowledge of germs, we 
find many of the topics broached by social 
workers so unpleasant that we are apt to 
dismiss them with a sigh of hopelessness. 
It is not pleasant to think that the Christ- 
mas season is a hated season by the large 
class of persons employed in stores and 
factories, or who find work as messen- 
gers, expressmen, and postmen. 

We do not like to think of the prices 
paid to the workers that we may get our 
“ bargains ” and enjoy the excitement of 
clearance sales.” 

I shall not soon forget the picture of 
the tenement mother striving to keep 
her little family together by making 
baby dresses, such as your children wear, 
at forty cents a dozen. Try as hard as 
she could, she could only earn twenty 
cents a day, and was forced to seek the 
aid of a charitable society. The manu- 
facturer who ‘“ sweated” her doubtless 
spent a part of the profits she helped him 
earn by giving contributions to the society 
called on for relief. The worker who 
embroiders a lingerie waist gets about 
eighty cents for it; the waist sells for ten 
dollars. Who makes the profit ? 

The tenement consumptives working 
on embroidered collars for Fifth Avenue 
tailors are not agreeable subjects for medi- 
tation. Neither is the fact that the filthy 
fingers of little children in their crowded 
and disease-breeding rooms on the East 
Side of New York are working late into 
the night, picking the nuts that are sold 
to our retail grocers and confectioners by 


the big wholesale houses, and which make 
such toothsome desserts for us. Is it a 
wonder that the children fall behind their 
grade in school when we overwork them 
so for our pleasure ? 

The New Philanthropy seeks to go to the 
root of these things. Its ambition is to 
train the public to see that they are the con- 
sumers of the goods produced under these 
abnormal conditions, and that every man, 
woman, and child is a party to the wrongs 
done in the name of “‘ business.”” Weare 
the indirect employers of the children who, 
in the Southern cotton-mills, work for us 
through the long night. We employ the 
eight-year-old breaker boys when the 
anthracite goes into our cellar. The glass 
boys in the night-shift, nodding and stum- 
bling as they go back and forth at their 
work, are kept from their normal rest and 
chance to grow by us who use the glass- 
ware. We employ the babies in the tene- 
ments as we twirl our dance programmes 
in which the sleepy baby fingers have 
tied the pencils. We have not awakened 
to the fact that all these problems are 
ours to face—and how are we facing 
them ? 

In all history there never was a time 
when so much was done for the unfortu- 
nate as during the nineteenth century, and 
yet relatively little has been accomplished 
in constructive preventive work, because 
of inertia of the educated. It is so hard 
to convince people that they must bring 
their brains to bear on the fact that hous- 
ing conditions have a direct relation to 
disease and crime; that a living wage for 
the worker shall include a possibility for 
growth and happiness; that a well-super- 
vised playground is as essential for young 
persons as is a school; that breathing- 
places are as necessary as food for all 
classes and ages of people; that home- 
making as a science should be a required 
subject for girls in all schools and colleges ; 
that every girl and every boy should be 
provided with some sort of vocational 


training to raise them above the degrading 


level of inefficiency; that a child-labor 
law is useless unless the compulsory edu- 
cation law is enforced and factory work 
in homes is stopped; that all school-chil- 
dren have a right to a healthy body; that 
the State has not fulfilled its function 
unless the public school buildings are 
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centers of inspiration and training in citi- 
zenship for parents and grandparents as 
well as children. 

The Lydia Languishes are to be allowed 
to languish no longer, if the New Philan- 
thropists have their way. ‘The time is not 
far distant when every young woman in 
our normal schools shall be taught that it 
may be considered modest for her to know 
the mysteries of the human body and the 
terrible consequences of the misuse of its 
normal functions. The school-teacher 
must ultimately be the preventive agency 
in dealing with the prevalent immorality 
among children. She will receive instruc- 
tion that it is part of her duty to know 
that the children under her care see and 
hear well; that they have not only clean 
hands, clean and useful teeth, are free 
from adenoids and enlarged tonsils, but 
that they’ are clean-minded. It is a sad 
commentary on most of our normal 
schools that they graduate many teachers 
who are blind to vital facts about children 
which responsible social workers vouch 
for with heavy hearts. . 

The hardest task, hen, to which the 
New Philanthropist addresses himself is 
the problem of educating the educated. 

The home-maker is the key to the sit- 
uation. If she does her share in surround- 
ing herself with an atmosphere of intel- 
ligence, we will excuse some of the things 
she does in these days when so many of the 
old occupations have been taken from her. 

If the mother is a true mother, can 
she escape the full measure of her 
responsibility to the outside world? Can 
the home-maker refuse to protect her 
household from the thousand and one 
sources of moral and physical infection 
which follow in the wake of modern indiffer- 
ence? Isit not her duty to know by per- 
sonal inspection that the grocery which 
supplies food for her family is a clean 
place? Must she not know whether the 
meat she gives her children comes from 
tuberculous animals? Must she not as- 
sure herself that the milk she buys is pure 
and harmless? Must she not be intel- 


ligent as to the dangers accompanying 
ready-made clothing, and see to to it that 


she, by demanding a guarantee as to con- 
ditions under which her purchases are 
produced, is not a party to the sweating 
system? Is it not her right to know that 
the pretty suit she puts on her child was 
not made where the lives of other children 
were sacrificed in its fashioning ? 

Is it not her duty as home-maker to 
know about the sanitary—moral and physi- 
cal—conditions of the school in which her 
children aré being prepared for life? 
Can she escape an intelligent knowledge 
of the curriculum? How is she to pro- 
tect her young people from the entice- 
ments of the cheap theater and the sug- 
gestive pictures flaunted before their eyes 
from billboards, and how can she save 
them from the demoralizing literature 
which finds its way into their hands and 
is even thrust upon them as they pass 
along the street, and which they find 
lying alluringly on their own doorsteps ? 

To the home-maker come all these 
responsibilities. For the sake of her own 
children, she must help safeguard other 
children. She should be the dynamo for 
civic righteousness in every community. 
She should be a center for creating that 
public opinion without which the best leg- 
islation is inoperative. She should be 
the strongest force in demanding eff- 
ciency in the management of municipal 


‘affairs. Lax methods of administration 


in any department of government mean 
lax morals in the community, and the 
home-maker~ must realize her responsi- 
bility in the municipal housekeeping. 

If all this seems a heavy burden, we 
must recall the story Mrs. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin tells. She met a little girl in the 
East Side of New York who was carrying 
a huge bundle wrapped in a shawl. She 
spoke to the child and said: ‘* My dear, 
whére are you going? May I not help 
you to carry your bundle? It looks too 
heavy for you.”” The child looked up, and, 
with wonder in her eyes, exclaimed, ‘‘Why ! 
it’s not heavy ; it’s my brother!” 
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A FEW BOOKS ON ART 
F. BALDWIN: 


BY ELBERT 


EAVY to the hand and heavy in 
H style is Dr. Allan Marquand’s 

“Greek Architecture” (Mac- 
millan). Yet it is a work of worth. Un- 
picturesque though the learned author is 
in dealing with a picturesque subject, he 
has produced a book of reference at once 
scholarly, comprehensive, well arranged, 
and to the point. If we compare it with 
Dr. Percy Gardner’s ‘‘ Grammar of Greek 
Art,” for instance, we may regret that 
Dr. Marquand did not also include some 
general discussions of the subject. But 
the Marquand book deals with a special 
province of art—architecture. It is nota 
book of general discussion, but of refer- 
ence, valuable to the archzologist, the 
architect, and the student of history. The 
lover of the Greek language will be spe- 
cially pleased at the use of the Greek 
names in the original alongside their Eng- 
lish transliterations. ‘The diagrams, draw- 
ings, and other illustrations double the 
book’s interest to the general reader. 

In discussing any phase of sculpture or 
painting Dr. Wilhelm Bode, Director of 
the Berlin Museum, has a vantage-point, 
for more than any other museum that at 
Berlin embraces examples of every phase. 
This is evident in two books the transla- 
tions of which have recently appeared. 
One book deals with “‘ Florentine Sculp- 
tors of the Renaissance ’”’ (Scribner), the 
other with “‘ Great Masters of Dutch and 
Flemish Painting ’’ (Scribner). The vol 
ume on Florentine sculpture comprises a 
collection of miscellaneous papers, but they 
have more consistency than is often found 
in such a collection. Dr. Bode advances 
from a general consideration of the sub- 
ject to particular discussions of the work 
of Donatello, Ghiberti, Michelozzo, Andrea, 
Luca and Giovanni della Robbia, V erroc- 
chio, Andrea and Jacopo Sansovino, and 
the rest. In no branch of art has Flor- 
ence a more unqualified claim to pre-em- 
nence than in scult “ure, for it sprang from 
the very life and soil of the Florentine, 
unalloyed by alien admixture or influence. 
The book’s only defect is an undue 
vehemence in criticising other critics of 


sculpture. As to the ‘Great Masters of 
Dutch and Flemish Painting,” one may be 
dissatished with the title of a book the 
Dutch part of which is much more exten- 
Sive, interesting, and significant than is the 
Flemish. It would have been better liter- 
ally to translate the title of the German 
original, ‘‘ Rembrandt und Seine Zeitge- 
nossen.” Again, “ Rembrandt and His 
Contemporaries ” would have been a bet- 
ter title for a book in which Rembrandt is 
put first and foremost and given the lion’s 
Share. Yet the sketches of the other 
Dutch painters—of Frans Hals, for in- 
stance, of the genre artists like Maes and 
Vermeer, of the landscape painters from 
Segers to Wouvermans, and of the masters 
of still life—are also individual, fresh, and 
Stimulating. Indeed, in his treatment, 
whether of Florentine sculptors or of Low 
Country painters, Dr. Bode seems equally 
authoritative and suggestive. 

But the Flemish school of painting 
needs greater emphasis than Dr. Bode 
gives it. After the great names of Ru- 
bens and Vandyck comes the name of 
Jacob Jordaens, one of the three masters 
who gave to that school its seventeenth- 
century luster. While Rubens was the 
painter of heroes and heroines, gods and 
goddesses, and while Vandyck ennobled 
the nobles of his own day, Jordaens was 
pre-eminently the painter of the burgher 
and peasant. No sublime conceptions 
characterize his pictures, no strikingly lofty 
aim, no vision. Even in Jordaens’s most 
remarkable work, his great mural painting 
for the Orange Hall in the House-in-the 
Woods at The Hague, his observation 
was greater than his imagination. All 
visitors to that charming little palace in 
the Haagsche Bosch will remember as the 
central point in the building a hall in the 
Shape of a Greek cross. Strange to say, 
the greatest representatives of Dutch art, 
Rembrandt, Hals, Bol, were passed over, 
and the commission to depict the allegori- 
cal scenes illustrative of Dutch history 
for the hall were bestowed upon Jor- 
daens and others. ‘These paintings give 
a good idea of Jordaens’s glowing color, a 
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feature of all his work. For he was a 
notable colorist, as becomes the painter of 
actuality, of cheery realism, of material 
pleasure. He painted all stages of life, 
from the baby’s fair skin and soft, healthy 
arms and legs and rosy lips blowing 
lustily into a porridge spoon; to the 
wrinkled but benevolent grandfathers 
enjoying their glass and their song. Jor- 
daens was a Fleming of the Flemings. He 
lived the life of the average burgher and 
interpreted that life in general with fidelity. 
He loved the knotted muscles, the power- 
ful gestures of his race, even their unpol- 
ished natures, their rough corners and 
edges. But, like their physical lives, so 
the note of his art expression became 
sometimes too shrill, the gestures on his 
canvases too vigorous. Always forcible, 
he was once in a while excessive. He 
died in 1678, and his remains lie in the 
little village of Putte, to the north of Ant- 
werp. Putte is partly in Belgium and 
partly in Holland. ‘The location seems 
appropriate, for, more than did most 
painters, Jordaens combined the qualities 
of both countries. If his life was un- 
eventful, his place in the history of art 
is marked for two reasons: First, his 
work in any stage of its development 
never lost its distinctive individuality ; 
second, he was the last great painter of 
the golden period of the schools to which 
he belonged, and there has never been 
adequate appreciation of these facts. In 
emphasizing them in his “‘ Jacob Jordaens: 
His Life and Work” (Dutton), M. Max 
Rooses, Conservator of the famous 
Plantin-Moretus Museum at Antwerp, 
has done students of art a real service. 
The book forms appropriate reading fol- 
lowing Dr. Bode’s work on Dutch and 
Flemish art. 

It is but a step across the Channel to 
England. But it seems a longer step 
backward to an English painter who died 
in 1827 than to the Fleming just men- 
tioned, who died in 1678. William Blake’s 
work in art has given him a distinct place. 
Yet it is difficult to rank him with the 
moderns or the ancients. As the author 
of a life of **‘ Giotto’’ Mr. Basil de Selin- 
court brings rather an interesting point 
of view to his appreciation of * William 
Blake” (Scribner). The book immedi- 
ately challenges comparison with other 
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appreciations, those of Dr. Garnett and 
Mr. Swinburne. But it is more satisfy- 
ing than these ; indeed, we now have an 
estimate of Blake’s life and work more 
thoroughgoing and balanced than any yet 
published. Blake’s struggle was towards 
the unity of spiritual life. He had strange 
theories of art and of the imagination, but 
to deny him the mystic vision is to deny 
what must be evident to every one who 
has seriously studied his work. Perhaps 
there has never been a greater example of 
emotional intensity than he, and one real- 
izes this doubly as one turns from the 
more stolid Dutchmen and Flemings to 
the contemplation of this genius of alle- 
gory. It is helpful to the true apprecia- 
tion of a picture to know what the true 
meaning is, and Blake’s meaning would 
have been more evident had he followed 
in painting the simplicity which charac- 
terizes his very best poetry. For the 
profoundest and most permanent things 
in life are interpreted by the simplest 
methods. ‘The present biographer justly 
declares that Blake’s short lines in which 
the poet says that God is in the lamb 
have more meaning, more of true mysti- 
cism and true religion in them, than the 
whole bulk of his prophetic books. ‘The 
lines appeal to one as does no one of 
Blake’s prophetical pictures: 


h “ Little Lamb, who made thee ? 


Dost thou know who made thee ? 
Gave thee life, and bid thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead ; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, woolly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice? 
Little Lamb, who made thee ? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


Little Lamb, I'll tell thee, 

Little Lamb, I'll tell thee: 

He is calléd by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb. 

He is meek, and he is mild ; 

He became a little child. 

I a child, and thou a lamb. 

We are calléd by His name. 
Little Lamb, God bless thee! 
Little Lamb, God bless thee !”’ 


Turning from these individual appre- 
ciations to general histories, the appear- 
ance of Dr. Carrotti’s second volume of 
his ‘“‘ History of Art” (Dutton) must be 
chronicled. As in his first volume, Pro- 
fessor Carrotti has reinforced his facts by 
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a wonderfully large number of illustrations 
when one considers the small size of his 
volume.” Even on their necessarily small 
scale these illustrations cannot fail to 
serve aS an incentive to a first-hand study 
of the originals. The second volume has 
to do with the Middle Ages, but the sub- 
ject is too vast to be comprised in the 
limits of this book, and hence its author 
has excluded from it any consideration of 
Italian art from the eleventh to the end 
of the fourteenth century. The value of 
his book does not depend on its fullness 
so much as on the stimulus afforded to 
more extensive researches. ‘Those re- 
searches may well be made in one of the 
new editions of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s 
‘History of Painting in Italy,” a work 
first published forty years ago. It has 
become well-nigh a classic. As a tribute 
to such value two editions of it now ap- 
pear, supplying, as is necessary, in accom- 
panying notes a cyclopeedia of opinions 
and judgments on Italian painting from 
those authorities who have lived and 
worked during the past four decades. 
The first edition, already noticed in The 
Outlook, has Mr. Langton Douglas as 
editor and is to be complete in six volumes. 
Three have already appeared. The first 
volume has now appeared of an edition 
to be complete in three volumes. Its 


editor is Mr. Edward Hutton, whose im- 
pressionistic books on Italy have found 
wide and sympathetic reading. Mr. Hut- 
ton is rather emotional, it is true, but who 
would not give a certain rein to the 
emotions when it comes to describing Italy? 
Both editions are, of course, intended to 
bring Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s work up 
to date and to furnish the student with 
the real standard of connoisseurship. To 
this end the notes inserted by each writer 
are pertinent, concise, and have been 
gathered from trustworthy sources. We 
are glad to say that they apparently rep- 
resent all schools of criticism; certainly 
they supply a summary of the opinions of 
modern critics on disputed points, espe- 
cially the notes in the six-volume edition. 
The notes in the three-volume edition 
naturally do not encroach so much upon 
the text, but are good enough to make 
one wish that there were more of them, 
reflecting more fully the keen and varied 
criticism of the past four decades on 
painting in general and on Italian paint- 
ing in particular. Both editions are illus- 
trated by process cuts. These afford 
more complete illustration than can be 
obtained from the familiar line-drawings, 
delightful as these are in their way, and 
glad as we are to see some of them in 
these books. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


When a man deals in cotton, he is dealing 
in a thing; when he deals in labor, he deals 
in human beings. The abstract economist 
is unscientific who ignores this distinction 
between labor and other commodities, and 
the employer of labor who ignores it does 
not know his business. It is the human ele- 
ment in industry, distinguishing labor from 
all other commodities, that Mr. Jonathan 
Thayer Lincoln, himself an employer of 
labor, writes about in his book “ The City 
of the Dinner Pail.” The city that gives the 
title to his book is Fall River, Massachu- 
setts. He knows it not merely as a city of 
looms and labor, but also as a city of Ameri- 
cans born and Americans in the making. He 
recognizes the invaluable service which the 
trade union has rendered, and he sees also 
its | pene limitations and some of its at- 
tendant evils; for he judges it not merely 


as an economic force, but as an organism 


composed of human —% and affecting the 
destiny of individuals. e draws a picture 
of a community of people; in the back- 
ground is the multitude, but in the fore- 

ound are specific men and women. This 
is a book that will help to solve what is 
called the labor problem, because it will give 
to the employer and the employee a better 
understanding of each other. Readers of 
The Outlook will recognize some of what is 
here included as having appeared already in 
its pages. (Houghton iflin Company, 
Boston. $1.25.) 


Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson’s Ingersoll Lec- 
ture,“ Is Immortality Desirable ?” (Houghton 
Mifflin, 75c.) is discriminating but not con- 
vincing. With his conclusion that some 
conceptions of immortality are not desirable 
most modern readers will agree—an immor- 
tality, for example, in which there is both 
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an eternal heaven and an eternal hell. But 
while he clearly inclines to the hopes of 
mankind in a personality which survives 
death, he apparently holds that conviction 
waits until the present investigations and 
experiments of the Society for Psychical 
Research have reached more definite results. 
Concerning these results Mr. William T. 
Stead has no doubt. “How I Know that 
the Dead Return” (The Ball Publishing 
Company, Boston, 75c.) begins where Mr. 
Dickinson ends, by giving a story of his own 
personal experiences which have demon- 
strated to him that the minds of the living 
may act on each other without any visible 
means of communication, and that & meth- 
ods equally mysterious the minds of the de- 
parted may act on the minds of those who 
remain. To him, we say, this experience is 
quite convincing, but it will not be so to 
readers who are not already convinced. 
The skeptic will wish to cross-examine him 
and to hear other witnesses before accept- 
ing Mr. Stead’s momentous conclusion. 
The literature of which Mr. Stead’s book is 
only a rather extraordinary sample does 
not as yet demonstrate all that its writers 
claim, but it may indicate that we are on the 
eve of discovering a kind of wireless teleg- 
raphy more mysterious and more significant 
than that of Marconi. 


What have modern critical students re- 
a as a result of their exploration of the 

ible? For a number of years one could 
ascertain this only by search here and there 
among many ‘ae Ae Then almost simulta- 
neously appeared two monumental encyclo- 
pedias. One, edited by Dr. Cheyne, recount- 
ed what the more enterprising, if not always 


the other, edited by Dr. Hastings, recounted 
what the great body of progressive scholars 
had agreed upon as being well established. 
Still the ordinary layman or the minister 
with limited means had to choose between 
buying an encyclopedia of several volumes, 
picking up his knowledge indirectly or by 
piecemeal, and having recourse to*some sin- 
gle-volume dictionary of the sort which gives 
the outgrown conclusions of a past genera- 
tion. ‘To-day such a man is practically with- 
out excuse if he remains ignorant of the 
conclusions which are tenable to-day. This 
year there have been published three works, 
each in a single volume, and each giving 
such conclusions. One of these is a com- 
mentary on the whole Bible, the other two 
are Bible dictionaries. The “ One-Volume 
Bible Commentary,” edited by the Rev. J. R. 
Dummelow, M.A. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.50), represents the most conservative 
scholarship of the three. With regard to 
questions of theology, such as the miracles, 
it leans toward the traditional; with regard 
to questions of literary criticism it frankly 
accepts the general conclusions of sound 
scholarship, such as those concerning the 
sources of the Pentateuch and the author- 
ship of the Book of Isaiah, without taking 
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up the most disputed points. It contains a 
number of useful introductory articles. Itisa 
real achievement in compression. The two 
Bible dictionaries are even more noteworthy. 
“The Dictionary of the Bible,” edited by 
Dr. James Hastings (Scribners, $5), is not 
a condensation of the larger work of the same 
editor, but is an independent product, and 
it has independent value. The other, called 
“ A Standard Dictionary of the Bible” (Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, $6), of which Dr. M. 
W. Jacobus, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, is editor-in-chief, is similar inaim. To 
both of these American, British,and German 
scholars contribute ; the contributors to the 
first, however, are predominantly British, 
the contributors to the second predominantl 
American. Between the two it is very diff 
cult to make a choice. Perhaps the one 
edited by Dr. Jacobus, because of its large 
type and its abundant illustrations, might 
appeal more strongly at first to the layman, 
and because of its Greek and Hebrew proper 
names, its frequent bibliographies, and its 
clearly skeletonized articles, might more easi- 
ly attract the minister. On the other hand, 
the Hastings dictionary is more extensive in 
text, certainly in many articles more compre- 
hensive, and is somewhat cheaper in price. 
In spirit they are not distinguishable. They 
are both the product of 
tent, courageous, and reverent. e wish 
every minister in the land, and, for that 
matter, every layman who desires to be intelli- 
gently informed concerning Biblical matters, 
owned all of these works. Together they 
form a very respectable Biblical library. 


It is a treat to the eye of any sea-lover 
to behold the pictures of the towering sails 


the most trustworthy, were willing to report; | of the full-rigged American ships, the old- 


timers whose exploits around the world are 
recorded in Mr. Ralph D. Paine’s “The 
Ships and Sailors of Old Salem.” The large 
and seemly volume has many racy stories of 
privateersmen like Captain Tonal an Harra- 
den, who took a thousand cannon from the 
British on the high seas, and of Captain 
Luther Little, who “never lost a man and 
neVer carried away a spar,” although his ad- 
ventures were many and strange. Equally 
appetizing are the records of the merchant 
ships which, as pioneers, carried our flag all 
over the East. The book isa worthy memo- 
rial of bold and hardy seamen and of a great 
foreign commerce no longer carried on in 
American bottoms. (The Outing Publishing 
Company, New York. $3.50.) 


We have heard much of late of thé external 
glamour of the Orient, but in “ Going Down 
from Jerusalem ” Mr. Norman Duncan gives 
us an insight into the Oriental type of imagi- 
nation, humor, and faith. With an artist 
friend Mr. Duncan went over the route which 
must have been taken by the Holy Family 
when they went down into Egypt, and in his 
rendering of the talk over the camp-fire, the 
Tiger @ and tricks and ways of. looking at 
ife of the men he encountered and em- 
ployed, he has caught the spirit of the East 
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sketch vividly the period of the independent 
existence of Florence from the thirteenth to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
material and documents were 


far better than many more pretentious writ- 
ers. (Harper & Brothers, New York. . $1.50.) 


It has been remarked several times of late 
years that the Christmas of English-speaking 
childhood would be incomplete without one 
of the Lang story-books, distinguished by 
their colors. Mr. Lang, who is a scholar as 
well as a story-teller, has now traversed the 
entire field of folk-lore, fairy-lore, and myth- 
ology; and “The Red Book of Heroés” 
deals with people of heroic size—Florence 
Nightingale, Hannibal, Father Damien, Sir 
Thomas More, and other brave and self- 
sacrificing men and women, whose heroism 
had in almost all cases a touch of the roman- 
tic. It is Mrs. Lang who, as usual of late 

ears, has prepared the text, assisted by Mr. 
ng in selection of material and in introduc- 
tions. Mrs. Lang has a very pretty story- 
telling gift of her own, while Mr. Lang does 
his part in giving the books a background of 
scholarship. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $1.60.) 


Among new editions of famous poems, 
prepared evidently for holiday and gift pur- 
poses, with all the accessories of illustration, 
decoration, and fine typography and press- 
work, we have been interested and attracted 
by two published by the Tandy-Thomas Com- 
pany, New York City. One isan illuminated 
version of “My Country, tis of Thee,” in 
which the decorative work throughout is in 
color and gold. The color effect of the title- 
page is particularly rich and harmonious, 
and the pictured scenes which are scattered 
through the book are well chosen in subject 
and suggestion to fit the words of Samuel 
Francis Smith’s National Anthem. The 
artist is Mr. Walter Tittle. The other vol 
ume isa really beautifully made edition of 
Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis.” Here the artist is 
Mr. Walworth Stilson, and his designs have 
been etched on copper, and printed, together 
with the text, from intaglio copperplate. In 
all there are thirty etchings, half of which 
are strictly pictorial and half decorative 
designs. It is notable that not a single type 
has been used in the book from beginning 
toend. Thus the phrase “ hand-made ” book 
may be with absolute truth applied to this 
volume as regards paper, illustration, and 
binding, which last is in half-parchment. 
Apart from the mechanical and decorative 
excellences of the book, which are of a high 
order, it may be added that the artist has 
caught admirably the spirit and feeling of 
Bryant’s greatest poem. 


Five essays upon “ Men and Manners of 
Old Florence,” by Guido Biagi, Librarian of 
the Laurentian and Riccardi Libraries, 
Florence, have been translated into English 
and profusely illustrated by valuable Coe 

eke making a handsome volume. hile 
the essays are not closely connected, they 


accessible to the author, and he has made 
most excellent use of his advantages. Per- 
haps the second and third essays, with the 
fourth, will attract most attention. “ The 
Mind and Manners of a Florentine Mer- 
chant of the Fourteenth Century” were 
with some differences of expression, founded 
upon much the same philosophy that now 
obtains. It amuses the author to liken the 
most sentiments to those of Amer- 
ica—why, we cannot imagine. “ The Private 
Life of the Renaissance Florentines ” reveals 
a light-hearted people, shrewd, luxurious, 
and always “of a temperament.” The 
author wrote the preface of a charming work 
upon “ The Women of Florence,” by Isadoro 
del Lungo, reviewed in these columns last 
year, which should be read in connection 
with these essays. While Dr. Biagi’s style is 
by no means concise, it is graceful, at times 
eloquent, and always clear and entertaining. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $3.50, net.) 


Few events of more dramatic interest have 
occurred in our time than the fall of the 
monarchy that had been throned for a thou- 
sand years in Rome when the temporal 

wer of the Popes was extinguished by 

talian cannon in 1870. “ The Last Days of 
Papal Rome” is an appropriate sequel to 
the story of the last years of the Bourbon 
Kingdom which Garibaldi overthrew in Na- 
ples and the Two Sicilies ten years earlier— 
“The End of a Kingdom,” by the same 
author. Signor de Cesare, writing from 
intimate social and family knowledge of per- 
sons and affairs,and knowing clerical society 
to the bottom, tells us that his work is “ real 
life, lived by my own recollections and those 
of others.” Like the life of the early days 
of our mountain States, the memory of it is 
fast disappearing amid the transformations, 
both material and moral, which have been 
effected within forty years. Its finance and 
diplomacy, and also its theaters and news- 
papers, its College of Cardinals and its art 
and artists, its railway-building and its de- 
cree of Papal infallibility, its social life and 
its pauperizing charity, its tyranny tempered 
with assassinations, sketches of eminent per- 
sonages, and enlivening anecdotes, compose 
the scene, while the course of events moves 
on through the gradual dismemberment of 
the Papal dominions to the final catastrophe. 
Next to Naples under Ferdinand II, the last 
of the Bourbons, Rome, says Signor de 
Cesare, under the kindly but small-minded 
Pius 1X was the dirtiest and poorest city in 
Italy. Such was the unworth of clerical 
government, which many devout Catholics 
still wish to see restored to.temporal power. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $3.50.) 
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PUBLIC OPINION 


I see that The Outlook has 
decided to oppose the income 
tax. Its motives will be im- 
pugned, but not by me, for I believe in the 
onesty of purpose of its editors. I believe 
also that they have fallen into a very serious 
error. Let us at once find an example of 
the falsity of this theory set up by The 
Outlook. Take a pupil in a school for 
the deaf. The government renders to him 
a service valued at $300 per annum. It 
would, of course, be absurd to make this 
amount the measure of the tax return re- 
quired from this person or those responsible 
for him. In fact, The Outlook knows well 
enough (and knows to approve) that the 
government is, engaged in an enormous 
number of social enterprises, which cost an 
enormous sum, the beneficiaries of which 
are those least able to pay, the burden of 
which must fall on those who can pay. To 
support these enterprises government must 
have the money obtained by taxation. It 
must get the money where it can get it; not 
where one theory or another says it ought to 
get it—theories which are endless in their 
variety and difference. Will The Outlook 
insist that those who pay the customs tax 
receive any service proportioned to their 
relative payments? Of course not. Here 
again government gets its money where it 
can. And again, as matters go, it generally 
costs no more to protect one piece of prop- 
erty (so far as government is concerned) than 
it costs to protect another. The same force 
rotects rich and poor, great and small, and 
is available by both without more cost to 
government for one than for the other. 
There probably can never be a just distri- 
bution of the burdens of government. It 
seems beyond human power to make such a 
just distribution. No one can contend that 
our present system, involving tax evasion 
and inevitable shifting, is just. The income 
tax, which has worked so satisfactorily in 
England since the days of Peel, will help in 
a measure to redress an element of injustice 
in the present arrangement; for it will prob- 
ably fall quite largely on that class which is 
now able to avoid paying for the support of 
government—a class (take notice) which 
owes just as much to government for the 
perpetuity of its income as does the class 
which owns tangible property. Indeed, a 
failure of government to perform its func- 
tions might fall more severely on this class 
than on that. Lew ALLEN CHASE. 
Department of History and Civics, 
Kansas State Agricultural College. 


THE INCOME 
TAX 


Your income tax editorial (The 

Outlook, October 16) teaches that 

“taxation should be determined 

by the service the State renders the indi- 

vidual, not by the ability of the individual to 

pay the State.” How would you assess the 
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service rendered by the State to the follow- 
ing described persons ? 

illiam Sharp is a trader who deals only 
in marketable securities on inside informa- 
tion. He owns no property, lives at a club, 
and travels a great deal in Europe. His in- 
come isa hundred thousand a year, and he 
leaves all work of production, transporta- 
tion, and distribution to others. He takes 
no part in organizing or operating anything. 
He is a consumer solely, not a producer in 
any sense. He spends his income mostly in 
Europe. He does not hold stocks, but merely 
buys and sells from day to day on a narrow 
margin of profit, but does a large volume of 
trading. He is able to pay a stiff tax, but 
how will you assess it on the basis of the 
State’s service to him? 

William Worker, on the other hand, has 
been reclaiming lands, building railways, 
and developing water powers, and his enter- 
prises are not yet paying. His properties 
are valued at ten millions, and if taxed too 
heavily, he will fail. Hespends no money in 
Europe, but stays at home and works. 

The first William bleeds the State and 
— it in Europe, the second bleeds him- 
self. 

What is the relative service of the State 
to the two? J. PARKER. 

Philadelphia. 

Mr. Parker’s question is easily answered. 
William Sharp is dealing with properties. The 
securities are of value only as they represent 
property. He would not buy mining stocks, 
and he could not sell them, if the miners were 
permitted to pocket the silver and gold and 
copper and pore? them off at their will. He 
should pay for the protection which Govern- 
ment affords to the properties in which he 
deals. The way to compel him to pay would 
be to levy a tax on all stock operations. This 
is what, something like a score of years ago, 
Senator Washburn, of Minnesota, attempted 
to compel him to do by a proposed tax law ; 
but the representatives of William Sharp were 
too much for Senator Washburn. The State 
of New York is now levying suchatax. Mr. 
Chase’s question is not so easily answered. 
The answer appears to us to be this: Gov- 
ernment performs at least three functions: 
It protects persons and property. The ex- 
pense involved in such protection should be 
assessed upon the citizens in proportion to 
the cost of the service rendered, and this is 
accomplished by a tax on property propor- 
tioned to the value of the property. Gov- 
ernment also carries on certain important 
businesses—the post-office, for example. 
Such government businesses should be in 
general put upon a business basis and made 
to pay their own expenses. Government also 
renders to the community certain services 
which are philanthropic, not financial. It is 
not merely the deaf boy whom the govern- 
ment serves by maintaining a school for the 
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deaf and dumb. We are as a community so 
far advanced in civilization that we all suffer 
if the incompetent are left to die, and we 
continue, either in voluntary organizations 
or in the State,.to save them from needless 
suffering. How the expense of such philan- 
thropic action, necessitated not by our pock- 
ets but by our sentiments, should be distrib- 
*uted it may be difficult to determine. But it 
seems to us that there is no better way than 
to proportion the expense according to’ the 
wealth of the individuals for whom the gov- 
ernment acts, and this would involve levying 
the tax for philanthropic acts, as for police 
protection, upon the value of the property 
possessed by the taxpayer, not upon the 
value which the community puts upon the 
service which he is rendering to it. As to 
the customs tax, one serious objection to 
it, which The Outlook has often urged, is 
that it falls heavily on the poor: and 
comparatively lightly on the rich—THE 
EDITORS. | 


The letter from your correspond- 
ent at the Lake Mohonk Con- 
ference, appearing in the issue 
of October 30, is of very special interest, 
both for the matter of its text and the spirit 
of hopeless pessimism which, probably with- 
out intention, it has shown to be the writer's 
mood. It is scarcely a matter for wonder 
that the popularity of a man like “ Charley ” 
Murphy, a man who “does things,” should 
be less apparent to those who breathe the 
tenuous atmosphere of idealism prevalent 
at Mohonk than to those who rub elbows 
and hobnob at a“ Podunk” caucus. “And 
thereby hangs a tale ”’—the history, in fact, 
of that reactionary spirit which has spread a 
blight if our political system and raised a 
hobgoblin of expediency to block the way of 
hopeful progress. For to such an extent 
has the necessity for reform and reorganiza- 
tion taken hold of the popular mind that 
nothing short of a ballot “all wool and a 
yard wide ” is adequate to record the various 
shades of opinion which are supposed to 
attain authoritative expression at the polls. 
Sentiment has become confused, energy dis- 
sipated in a vague, idealistic atmosphere, 


HOPELESS 
PESSIMISM 


‘* And enterprises of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry, 
And lose the name of action.” 


To turn from this ethereal altruism to the 
warm-blooded, if coarse, materialism of men 
like “ Charley ” Murphy is as natural as the 
feeling which promptsa healthy boy to shout 
and toss his hat in thegair as he “ escapes ” 
from his school-room at a vacation period. 
Some men are so constituted mentally that 
they must bear about with them the sins of 
the world. Of such are Mohonk Confer- 
ences. No one is less inclined than the 
writer to depreciate any honest, well-directed 
effort for human uplifting. But each day 


witnesses the launching of so many confer- 
ences, congresses, schemes, projects, in which 
the human race is invited to embark for the 
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haven of reform that the aggressive figure 
of a “ Charley” Murphy, equipped with a 
positive policy, looms like the “ shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.” Little wonder 
that he is popular; less, that he has faithful 
and inalienable followers. 

The lesson to be learned from this is writ- 
ten large, and he who runs may read it. - It 
has become the keynote of productive indus- 
try to-day: it is concentration. Granted 
that, Jer se, each proposed method of reform 
is good ; yet, segregated as this, that, or the 
other conference, they all become ineffective. 
It is a signal advantage that these various 
movements become public property through: 
the periodical press ;: but this mode: of pub- 
licity does not reach down to the stratum of 
our social order toward which its:best effort 
should be «directed: : “Charley” Murphy 
does reach: this~stratum. «That is all the 
difference in the world. W. E. PARISH. 

Philadelphia. 

This letter reached us at.an unfortunate 
time. The day after an election in which 
Tammany’s hold upon the. purse of New 
York City has been wats and the gri 
of the Republican machine upon Philadel. 
phia has been tightened is not just the time 
when one would be most easily persuaded 
by a Philadelphian that Charley Murphy, 
the Tammany boss, is popular. owever it 
may be with other conferences, those at 
Lake Mohonk have, as a matter of fact, 
been an indispensable factor in determining 
the policy of the United States towards the 
Indians and other dependent peoples.—THE 
EDITORS. | 


The advocates of a four- 
teen-foot channel from 
Chicago to the Gulf 
must remember that when this channel is 
completed it will not be used for freight to 
Europe. It will, of course, be useful for 
local business and for business to the other 
Americas via the Panama Canal, but it will 
not be used to European points, because 
there is alreadv a fourteen-foot channel from 
Chicago to Montreal, which makes a shorter 
and better route to Europe than any route 
from Chicago via New Orleans. This route 
is Via the Lakes and the Canadian canals. 
The distance from Chicago to Montreal is 
nearly 300 miles shorter than to New Or- 
leans, and the distance from Chicago to 
Liverpool via Montreal is nearly 2,000 miles 
shorter than via New Orleans. 

Of course the lake portion of the present 
route is superior to any canal that can be 
made, so that it would seem that the present 
route would be preferred to points where 
the distances are approximately equal. 

In point of fact, the present route is not 
used for ocean-going vessels, because it is 
found that to operate an ocean vessel eco- 
nomically it must have a draft of more than 
fourteen feet. There is one case on record 
of a vessel loaded with steel from Cleveland 
to England. She could not be fully loaded; 
as her draft had to be kept down to fourteen 
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